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THE SMALL COLLEGE AND LIBERAL 
LEARNING’ 


By Dr. DIXON RYAN FOX 
PRESIDENT OF UNION COLLEGE 


THERE is probably no form of self- 
expression more treacherous than the inau- 
cural address. The inherent premise, the 
one article which requires no proof, is that 
nothing which the speaker says has yet 
been measured in his practise. His testi- 
monies rest on vague impressions gained 
from distant view, and he speculates upon 
the future without that rectifying glass 
whose lenses time and trial alone can grind 
for him. Valedictories are far more seemly 
and certainly more instructive; he who has 
marched with events and at times deter- 
mined them is much better fit to guess 
whither they are leading. Sound sense 
might dictate silence till, as Milton has 
admonished us, 


. old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


But custom oftentimes departs from sound 
sense, and custom has prescribed that, out 
of his innocenee, a new incumbent should 
set forth what he sees and what he hopes 
and fears. It is not a little disconcerting, 
[ assure you, when the novice sees before 
him ‘‘old experience’? in such numerous 
and such distinguished instances. 


‘Inaugural address at the installation of the 
twelfth president of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., October 12, 1934. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE CHALLENGED 

The American college is well represented 
here to-day; the institutions whose dele- 
gates surround us defined the purpose and 
set the pattern which others by the scores 
and hundreds have gladly and wisely taken 
as their own. Sprung from generous and 
heroic aspiration, designed in affectionate 
memory of English precedent, founded and 
sustained by the resolute sacrifice of our 
own people, molded by our needs and eir- 
cumstances into something that the world 
had never seen before, the American col- 
lege has been cherished more steadily, more 
widely and more deeply, perhaps, than any 
other secular institution outside the state 
itself. In the light of its record, a delib- 
erate attack upon the small, independent 
college—the historic type—would be met 
with public scorn. 

There has been no deliberate attack that 
could disturb the most sensitive apprehen- 
sion, but there have lately come ominous 
reports and disquieting prophecies. More- 
over, they are not the tedious jeremiads of 
that tribe of critics who love to think that 
nothing historically American can be right. 
Rather, in many instances, they proceed 
from able and far-visioned minds, from 
men of careful judgment who speak with 
high authority. Granting the incompar- 
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able contribution that the old liberal col- 
lege has made to the culture of the country, 
they believe that it has lost adjustment 
with our modern needs and foresee its slow 
disintegration. 

That which is unique must justify its 
own unicity. The fact that outside North 
America other countries, certainly as civil- 
ized as ours, have never desired to organize 
their higher education on our principle 
some doubt upon its natural 
It may suggest that our small 


may throw 
perfection. 
four-year college was an admirable issue of 
expediency under primitive conditions, but 
reasonable when cireum- 
It may argue that 
and 


unit 


is not innately 
stances give free choice. 
the 
younger men in one 
gives liberties to youth for which it has not 


been prepared and prolongs guardianship 


bracket older lads 


administrative 


attempt to 


for those who should be free of it. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

It is nearly forty years since the late 
President Harper preached the doctrine of 
the junior and the senior colleges as a solu- 
tion to the problem, and junior colleges 
now dot the national map. But the results 
have not been sufficiently impressive to 
lead any well-established institution which 
could afford to earry on effectively its four- 


year program to relinquish it for this new 
status, and the correlative senior college 
Brave devo- 


has searcely appeared at all. 
tion has gone into the upbuilding of the 
junior colleges, and one thinks of many in- 
stances of solid competence in their facul- 
ties, but the institution has not caught the 
imagination of the country or attracted 
large endowments. Superimposed upon the 
secondary school it tends too much to share 
its spirit; it tends to encourage the pro- 
longation of infaney, which thoughtful ob- 
servers have long since recognized as a 
national foible, if not a national disgrace. 
When standing by itself it marks one more 
break in the stream of education and finds 
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its best justification, so far, as a convenient 
stopping place for mediocrity. The reor. 
ganization of our education upon the lycée 
or gymnasium plan has not succeeded far 
enough at present to menace the existence 
of the historic college. 


COLLEGE INTERPRETS NOBLE Living 


3ut, as in the chemistry of nature, hu- 
man institutions may undergo fundamental 
changes in their properties without altering 
their form. Perhaps the old liberal college 
is slowly disappearing without our sensing 
it. The liberal college has existed, I take 
it, to interpret the possibilities of large and 
noble living. Taking office in the eighteen 
forties, a president observed, ‘‘Here in col- 
lege is to be fashioned, in the highest at- 
tainable perfection, the scholar, the citizen, 
the good man, the Christian gentleman.”’ 
Ghostly predecessors who had wrought the 
achievements of two centuries could have 
nodded an emphatic assent, and those who 
have come after him, to this very day, 
would searecely wish to change a word. 
Eliphalet Nott and Charles W. Eliot and 
others long ago discerned that life could be 
interpreted through many approaches, one 
better for one student, and another for 
another, but the primary purpose of the 
college, as professed, remained unchanged. 
Nevertheless new forees have been working 
upon it. 

THE COLLEGE AND THE PROFESSIONS 

Only in theology, whose handmaid the 
college once had been, was general culture 
thought to be an essential base for profes- 
sional training. The so-called university 
of sixty years ago was a congeries of schools 
where, so far as entrance standards were 
concerned, a young man of seventeen 
might choose at the start whether he would 
be a cultivated gentleman or a doctor or 4 
lawyer, the latter two being manufactured 
in a shorter time. The enormous increase 
in special knowledge necessary to profes- 
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sional practise eventually lengthened the 
-ofessional courses, but at the same time 
came to be realized that a professional 
man should live as well as earn a living, 
and that he must understand mankind if 
he were to keep his bearings in its service. 
In consequence came professional require- 
ment of a broader and broader basis of gen- 
eral college preparation. But so burden- 
some became the task of the professional 
schools in coping with new special knowl- 
edge that they found little time for those 
more general courses which had been a 
part of their curricula. It was a conveni- 
ent shift to reshape the college preparation 
into a fair substitute. The minute pre- 
scription of the college work gave the 
prospective architect little time for chemis- 
try and the prospective physician no time 
for the fine arts. The college found itself 
increasingly a service station for the vari- 
ous professions, and what had seemed a 
victory threatened to be a surrender. In 
certain university colleges the student tak- 
ing four years of liberal education became 
the exception, and even the independent 
college found its structure badly warped. 


COLLEGE FACULTIES AND SCHOLARSHIP 


But the small, independent college has 
much more than this to face. The possibili- 
ties of learning in this modern day can not 
be realized by a master and a pupil and a 
ig to sit on, even if all three are the best 
of their kinds. The history of higher edu- 
cation in this country is to a considerable 
degree a history of the log. It has been 
amplified into aecademie cities housing mar- 
velous laboratories, libraries, galleries of 
art—and gymnasiums, perhaps most mar- 
velous of all. The library of one university 
to-day, with its millions of well-selected 
volumes, contains a greater number of 
scholarly books, by far, than were to be 
found in all America when Mark Hopkins 
took up his presidency nearly a hundred 
years ago. It is obvious that the small, in- 


if 
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dependent college can not compete in these 
facilities with the undergraduate depart- 
ment of any one of our major universities. 
Moreover, it is argued that the student in 
the isolated college lacks the stimulus of 
the scholarly human contacts of the univer- 
sity. The higher learning, it is said, is too 
expensive to be strewn over the country- 
side in little centers; in the competition for 
funds the great universities, with their vast 
prestige, must always win. 

Our student’s plight is worse, runs this 
analysis, because of the teacher’s plight, 
and it is manifest that this strikes at the 
heart of the matter. A university profes- 
sor recently published a paper on the inde- 
pendent colleges in which, half humor- 
ously, he dubbed them ‘‘intellectual grave- 
yards.’’ In it he alleged that the best 
opportunities for vital thought and the best 
compensation, and, therefore, the best 
brains, were to be found in universities, 
where the college teacher had more time, 
stimulus and facilities for scholarship, and 
where some part of the week he met the 
keen excitement of able graduate student 
minds. To sum it all, this writer declares 
in substance that no young man of parts 
and power would take appointment to an 
independent college if he had the slightest 
chance for a place in a university college. 
Such an appointment is the mark of tempo- 
rary failure, though final discouragement 
comes only when all attempts to escape 
have failed. Then personality rots and 
withers, and the intellectual graveyard 
claims another corpse. Many distinguished 
presidents before me, then, will discover 
themselves as sextons. 


ALUMNI OF SMALL COLLEGES RANK 
HicHu 


This challenge can not be smiled away. 
It is seriously made and must be seriously 
answered. Though we live in a swiftly 
changing world, it might seem that we 
must, like Patrick Henry, judge the future 
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by the past; and we must judge the past of 
an institution by its product. When the 
biographies of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ are explored, 
the witness of the past is strongly reassur- 
ing to the smaller colleges. Judged in pro- 
portion to their total number of graduates, 
the independent colleges show a high rating 
of distinction, at least as it is recognized in 
that familiar work. In the first fifteen, out 
of seventy considered, are Amherst, Wes- 
leyan, Trinity, Hobart, Williams, Haver- 
ford, Hamilton, Bowdoin and Union—and 
Lafayette, Dartmouth, Rutgers and Col- 
gate are not far behind. These figures may 
be erude, but gloss them as you will the 
small college, so far, has no cause for shame 
in the assay of American alumni. The 
graduates of the good small college have 
for generations sent their sons back to its 
care, knowing its value in their own lives. 
After all, the primary purpose of a college 
is to produce not learned books but able 
men. 
New PROBLEMS 


But complacency might well presage de- 
generation. Perhaps we can not judge the 
future by the past. It is readily granted 
that the university as a whole is far less 
like the small independent college than it 
was in our fathers’ day, and perhaps this 


makes past comparisons uninstructive. If 


the university college is now a place of 
larger and higher life for the undergradu- 
ate, the best young men will pass the small 
college by, for they no longer have the 
strong appeal of neighborhood conveni- 
ence. They were scattered through the 
country just for that. An Oxford or Cam- 
bridge family of colleges, serving a nation, 
would have been impossible in early Amer- 
ica, when difficult distances had to be en- 
countered and sectionalism flourished. ‘‘It 
is one of the glories of American colleges,’’ 
said Theron Baldwin in 1854, ‘‘that they 
are not concentrated in one vast university, 
but are scattered far and wide among the 
people, each one filling its sphere, availing 


itself of local associations and local sympa- 
thies. . . .’’ No one can overestimate what 
the geographical availability of higher 
learning has meant to Americans of times 
past. gut now that miles are merely min. 
utes everywhere, geographical availability 
appeals only to those who must lodge at 
home. No small college can exist on that 
alone, or chiefly. The student with a rea- 
sonably free choice goes now where he 
wills, and if the university college is better 
on all counts it will get him. 


THe TEACHER’sS CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

The future of the small college depends 
very largely on how it meets the prophecy 
of an enfeebled teaching faculty. No dis- 
couraged man can communicate courage. 
No man can teach youth to love learning 
who does not himself continually love 
learning—not love his own knowledge 
merely, but the exciting joy of learning. 
The college which loads a teaching scholar 
with sixteen or eighteen hours of classroom 
work soon has nothing but a tired drillmas- 
ter. The professor in a small college needs 
as much so-called leisure for learning as 
the undergraduate teacher in a university, 
and a small college which ean not afford to 
give him time for spiritual refreshment will 
find that young America can not afford to 
come to him. There is no body of knowl- 
edge which, once accumulated in early life, 
is complete and can be displayed and re- 
displayed under the name of teaching. As 
unrevised text-books are soon obsolete and 
eliminated from the market, so, too, unre- 
vised men become obsolete and ought to be 
eliminated as humanely as is_ possible. 
Academic freedom has never meant the 
freedom to loaf on students’ tuition money. 

Able men feel the creative impulse; for 
the college teacher this is gratified, but 
only partly gratified, in the classroom. He 
knows that he ean not, generally speaking, 
meet the judgment of his peers wiihout 
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publication. Though his classes may be 
more competently critical than he realizes, 
he is right in doubting the sufficiency of 
their approval as a test of his new ideas 
and interpretations. He desires to meet, 
and should desire to meet, a higher test be- 
fore the world of scholarship that reads the 
printed page. Moreover, he desires, and 
should desire, to contribute to constructive 
judgment by his own reviews of books from 
ther men in the general field in which he 
works. He desires, and should desire, to 
foregather with other scholars in that field 
at the annual meetings of his learned so- 
ciety and take part in them, at the very 
least in private discussion of the scholarly 
papers read. 
THE TEACHING SCHOLAR 

Those who say that the environment of 
a small college makes real scholarship im- 
practicable do not much impress us. It 
would be invidious to single out men and 
women who are to-day the scholarly orna- 
ments of small colleges. To speak of yes- 
terday will be more seemly—and it was a 
glorious yesterday. To think of Brooks at 
Hobart, of Emerson at Amherst, of Atwater 
and Rice and Winchester at Wesleyan, of 
Tayler Lewis and Laurens P. Hickok, of 
this institution, and a long list of others, 
is to illuminate the error in the judgment 
that small colleges are necessarily grave- 
yards of the intellect. These men had few 
if any graduate students to whet their 
minds, and yet their minds did not grow 
dull and rusty. Their example is still 
potent. The scholarly world does not de- 
mand five-volume works from college teach- 
ers—few indeed of these proceed from 
university college staffs—but in the light 
of this example it may expect an article or 
two at intervals. 


‘“VACATIONS’’ FOR INCREASING 
KNOWLEDGE 


We may admit again that the facilities 
of library and laboratory are not as fortu- 
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nate in country colleges as in university 
colleges during the so-called academic year. 
But may I be permitted to suggest from 
twenty-five years of rather close observa- 
tion that the data for scholarly writing are 
not chiefly harvested by college teachers 
during the ‘‘academic year.’’ It is no 
wonder that the toiling business man is apt 
to feel that the college teacher’s life is soft 
and easy, when he enjoys nearly a third of 
the calendar year in what is apparently one 
long vacation. He does not know that col- 
lege teachers functioning at par use most 
of those sixteen weeks in increasing their 
knowledge and preparing for contribution. 
Commencement past, the teacher is the 
whole scholar once again, justifying the 
academic hood that he has lately worn. He 
is to be traced in well-planned travel, en- 
riching his observation of the world he is 
expected to interpret, or, more generally, 
he may be found among the collections of 
a notable museum, or ranging with his 
delicate apprehension the mines of some 
great library where he suspects the mate- 
rials of his personal truth may be discov- 
ered—truth which he will fit together and 
define, his contribution to the wisdom of 
the ages. Or, panoplied with the special 
implements of his quest, he may be search- 
ing the eternal hills themselves to learn 
their secrets; or with his microscope and 
test-tube carrying forward no less thrilling 
venture as a welcome fellow-worker in some 
famous laboratory. Teachers need a brief 
holiday of rest and at times prolonged re- 
cuperation like other people, but neither 
more nor less. The teacher who after six- 
teen weeks returns without his lesson or 
unable to recite it well is to be marked 
‘‘unprepared’’ in any college large or 
small. 


TEACHING SCHOLAR DRAMATIZES 
TRUTH 


One hears oceasionally of a queer di- 
chotomy which would sharply separate the 
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academic host into two departments, the 
teachers and the scholars, as if one who 
seemed to be both must be an optical illu- 


sion, 


A faultless monster which the world 


ne’er saw. 


Actually, he is the common type. It is a 


trichotomy that we have before us, in 
which the central column holding this type 
is immensely broad, with narrow margins 
at each side. In one of these margins are 
listed those with a genius for discovery and 
literary exposition, but without the power 


to dramatize accepted truth in classroom 


colloquy; in the other are their opposites. 


The former, looking toward the researeh 
institute or private study, have little place 
The latter, though looking 
in some cases toward the secondary school, 


in the college. 


are very welcome, exceptional but welcome, 
in any college large or small—but let it be 
remembered that 
scholarship is not in itself a presumption 
of teaching power. Scattered through the 
last-named and the great middle column 
genius for 


absence of productive 


are those who have, too, a 
friendship with the young and who by econ- 
stant influence, in the field or by the fire- 
side, an influence as powerful as it is 
build the 


enrichment of humanity. 


unconscious, themselves into 


FRIENDSHIP IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 


In this friendly, fruitful intimacy of old 
the 
small college, with its close-knit commu- 


experience and young enthusiasm, 
nity, has claimed a special advantage; and 
many a youth turned man traces the guid- 
ing vision of his life to the dinner table of 
a courteous and cultivated professor and 
his wife, giving their lives to the gracious 
service of such an institution. Gratitude 
to them and their kind appears in many a 
great man’s memoirs. But even this gen- 
erous ministry must be supported by en- 


dowments. The college with narrow funds, 
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the college whose necessarily mean stipend 
confines its teaching scholar to a bare and 
shabby home, can scarcely hope that his 
student guest will be subtly reassured wit) 
the prospect of a scholarly life. No one 
pleads that learning should be associated jy 
a student’s mind with luxury, but neither 
can it well be associated with distress. 
Large-hearted men and women desiring to 
advance the dignity and charm of learning 
in this country may well bear in mind that 
the small college is carrying on its enter- 
prise of education in the homes of its staff 
as well as elsewhere, and that a modicum 
of apparatus is as essential there as in the 
college laboratory. When recently the 
president of one of our largest universities 
remarked that his university college as. 
sumed no interest in the life of its students 
outside their academic exercises, 
dent Comfort, of Haverford, welcoming a 
distinction here implied, took occasion to 
reply that the small college continued to 
stand in loco parentis. That it does, not in 
an inquisitorial interference in the sphere 
of private liberty, not in the imposition of 
arbitrary rules, but in a humane concern 
for the growth of fine and rounded person- 
ality in every member of its family. 


Presi- 


SMALL COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITIES 


There could be no more impressive ree- 
ognition of, and no more sincere compli- 
ment to, the power of beneficent personal 
contacts, which has long distinguished the 
small college, than the recent undertaking 
of certain large university colleges, with 
fortune at their beck, arbitrarily to disin- 
tegrate themselves, each into a family of 
small colleges. But it is not unnatural for 
the historic small college to believe and, 
perhaps, not indecorous for it to express 
its belief, that it will not be imitated out 
of existence. 

The high objective of the independent 
college is liberal education, primarily of its 
students; but as a means to that end it de- 
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res, too, the continuing liberal develop- 
ment of its teaching faculty. 
and the classicist, the philosopher and the 
‘storian, the economist and the mathema- 
jan. are not only in the same institution 
in daily neighborly contact and com- 
ionship, and constantly aware of the 


The physicist 


it 


ali rrelations of the arts and sciences, con- 
stantly aware of the oneness of knowledge. 
It is this which makes for the breadth of 
lleve teaching and the richness of the col- 
ve experience. <A liberal college faculty 
some fifty men, talking together of an 
ening, may discover heights of total 
vision not often achieved in a department 
meeting of fifty men in a great university. 


Tne SMALL COLLEGE AND THE FREE 
LIFE 

For long ages it has been necessary for 
most men and women to work through 
every day from dawn to dark in order to 
With almost catastrophic force 
comes the perception in our day that this 
is no longer true. In some quarters the 
new leisure in life, by a strange inversion 
of cause and effect, is resented as the crea- 
tion of a New Deal in polities. Sudden as 
is our realization, the fact itself has been 
emerging for two hundred years, since 
humble artisans discovered clever ways to 
lighten the drudgery of spinning yarn, by 
the power of falling water. 
of generations have struggled 
with the problem of winning a little time 
for the free life. The free life now upon 
us, we are bewildered with the problem of 
What to do with it. The liberal education 
was designed for the free life, but it was 
designed for the fortunate few who had it. 
Now it is the bounty of the multitude, and 
it can swiftly ruin the race if put to bad 
use. How the leisure of commonplace 
minds should be directed by wise, persua- 
sive leadership need not detain us here, 
though it is a major problem of our educa- 
tional statesmanship. The point here is 
that the free life is available for more able 


] 
stay alive. 


harnessing 


Thousands 
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minds than ever before. At the same time 
that the complication of social effort re- 
quires vocational training increasingly in- 
tensive and severe, the need of preparation 
for the free life is, perhaps, even more in- 
sistent. For the first time a man may be 
three days a smith and three days a gentle- 
man; and for the first time, therefore, a 
liberal education ean find fruitage in any 
able mind. 

StaTE SuBSIDY OF SELECTED BRAINS 

As a means of discovering, and support- 
ing for the ‘necessary time, minds able to 
acquire and to use for social benefit the 
edueation for the free life, the American 
gvovernments may well go further along the 
line of the British government in provid- 
ing competitive college scholarships. If the 
state is to dry up the old wells of philan- 
thropy by confiscatory taxation—and at 
the present moment this might seem to 
some no mere hysterical fear—it might sup- 
port the training of its leaders in just this 
way, through the subsidy of selected brains. 
Thus would be realized the fine democratie, 
but anti-equalitarian, ideal of Thomas 
Jefferson, who desired that leaders be 
‘‘raked up from the rubbish’’ by this de- 
vice. But prudence will watch well to see 
that it is not selected institutions, far less 
all collegiate institutions, which are subsi- 
dized, but selected brains, with free indi- 
vidual choice among the existing institu- 
tions of the country. In the light of his- 
tory it requires no second sight to see that 
indispensable state subsidy of institutions 
means state control, and that universal 
state control presents grave perils in a 
society of free men. With the opportunity 
for free choice among American youth the 
small college, that is to say the good small 
college, need not fear extinction. 


Goop SMALL CoLLEGE NEED Nor 
FEAR 
Happily, the wells of philanthropy have 
not yet been drained, and, somehow, those 
of us who know the American spirit can 
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not believe that they will be. The long 
procession of noble men and women who 
have fed the living streams of learning in 
this country with their benefactions is not 
ended, nor will it end. Patrons of human- 
ity in its finest purposes, they have merged 
themselves into the immortality of Ameri- 


can colleges. Moved by affectionate confi- 
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dence they have seen in each a personality, 
whose worth had little relation to size or 
outward grandeur. As it seans the long 
roll of its benefactors the small college, jy 
its sentiment of gratitude and its convie. 
tion of responsibility, finds impulse there. 
if there were no other, to maintain and to 
increase its high service to mankind. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ir is my first privilege to offer to Presi- 
dent Fox, in this presence, words of affee- 
tionate greeting and good will from all 
those on Morningside Heights with whom 
he has been so long in intimate association 
as student, as teacher and as administrative 
That great company of friends and 
well-wishers will follow with eager and con- 


officer. 


fident interest the happenings of the new 
and distinguished career which now opens 
before him. 

The name which this useful institution 
of higher learning has honorably borne for 
well-nigh a century and a half is to-day of 
particularly happy omen. What this dis- 
turbed and distracted world most needs at 
this very hour is just that union which the 
name of this college betckens. Our slowly 
building civilization has been broken into 
a hundred fragments. At the very mo- 
ment when union of all for all, in the com- 
mon interest and to promote the general 
welfare, is the erying and most obvious 
need, it is disunion—disunion political, 
disunion industrial, disunion social, dis- 
union disunion intellectual—that 
forces its disheartening way forward on 
every It is represented by every 
form and kind of abhorrent voice and in- 
fluence, from those of simple folly and 


moral, 


side. 


1An address at the installation of Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox as president of Union College, Schenec- 


tady, New York, October 12, 1934. 


ignorance to those of dangerous and selfish 
effrontery, malice and madness. No prin- 
ciple of morals or of organized life is too 
well established and too clearly based upon 
unbroken experience to escape ribald and 
contemptuous attack. No form of folly 
and no tempestuous phrase-making are too 
ridiculous to be extolled and to receive a 
popular acclaim which is by no means 
always inconsiderable. Culture is laughed 
at, while scholarship and good manners are 
looked upon as the marks of a hopeless 
reactionary. One must no longer save 
from the fruit of his labor lest he be de- 
nounced as preying upon his fellow men. 
Even the Ten Commandments, the moral 
law and the multiplication table may be 
threatened by some new-fangled law of 
economic relativity. Ideas, policies, slogans 
which belong to the darkest of dark ages 
are hailed as progressive, while the finest 
and best-tested liberalism is hotly de- 
nounced as inimical to the interests of the 
mass of the people. 

If any part of the once civilized world 
has been wholly free from all this disunion 
and disaster, that fact escapes the attention 
of even the most patient observer. At the 
moment, it is the people of Great Britain 
who are standing most firm upon honored 
and well-established foundations of ethical 
and institutional life and of public morals, 
thereby once more strengthening the honor 
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and esteem in which the thoughtful world 
has held them for a thousand years. The 
people of France, while restless and fear- 
i]. have not yet broken from their moor- 
ngs. The Dutch people, with whose spirit 
¢ eager adventure and solid progress this 
Mohawk Valley is intimately associated, 
are in the front rank of the happy and for- 
tunate few who still hold fast to sound 
rin Likewise the Scandinavian 
peoples who have contributed so much to 
the population of the United States, par- 
ticularly in the nearer Northwest, are in 
these respects companions of the Dutch. 


Almost everywhere else in the world 
troublesome and dangerous ferment— 


moral, political, economie and social—is 
well under way. Unhappiest of all, the 
creat German people whose literally colos- 
sal accomplishments in philosophy and in 
science, in literature and in the fine arts, in 
industry and in commerce have played so 
commanding a part in the world’s history 
for two full centuries, have gone stark rav- 
ing mad under the pressure and tempta- 
tion of those rigid and disheartening con- 
ditions which attended the writing of the 
Treaty of Versailles and which have 
marked the subsequent administration of 
its drastic and indefensible provisions. 
No light and no leadership can be looked 
for from Germany for some time to come. 
Those people must regain their senses, turn 
their backs upon the silly and reactionary 
slogans which are now hurled at them to be 
received with such highly emotional enthu- 
siasm, before they can resume the intellec- 
tual leadership which they had so well won 
and which some day will again undoubt- 
edly become their right. The world can 
not do without Germany, no matter how 
preposterous and reactionary may be its 
ruling policies and doctrines at the 
moment. 

Here in the United States we are on the 
border line. In our publie policies and 
publie expressions we are falling much be- 
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low the level upon which the British people 
stand and we have gone farther toward 
chaos than the French because of our pres- 
ent restless unhappiness and discontent. 
At the moment, no political or economic 
program is too absurd or too unreasonable 
to receive a certain, often a very consider- 
able, measure of public acclaim among us. 
Men whose names should never be men- 
tioned save with a smile in any serious 
society, are extolled by their immediate 
neighbors, and sometimes over wider areas, 
as hopeful and promising leaders and 
guides of public opinion and public action. 
Promising, yes; but hopeful, no. 

One would have thought it quite impos- 
sible that after the long record of human 
experience in the fields of reflection, of 
action and of experiment such a condition 
as now everywhere confronts us could ex- 
ist. Yet it does so. It is marked by dis- 
union of every sort and kind—the breaking 
up of families and family life; the constant 
insistence upon selfish and carefully 
planned industrial war, waged with par- 
ticular vehemence by those whose every 
expression as to international war is of 
opposition and abhorrence; the eager at- 
tempt to divide society into fixed and per- 
manent economic and social classes; the 
subordination everywhere of the moral and 
the ideal to that greed for gain and for 
power which is the wickedest manifestation 
of the unchecked profit motive when un- 
guided by the spirit of service; the vain 
exaltation of local, sectional and national 
temporary interests and vanities under the 
guise of a wholly false patriotism at a time 
when the satisfaction, the happiness and 
the progress of every man and of every 
group of men are dependent upon the quick 
constitution of an organized world of 
citizen-nations, to the end that true union 
may displace forever that disintegrating 
spirit of disunion which is now so wide- 
spread. 

The one instrument which humankind 
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has in its hands to accomplish this revolu- 
tion forward is that of a liberal education. 


Narrow preparation for vocations and 


technical preparation for professions will 


not do; a liberal education, at least in its 
elements, must be the foundation of both 
these. It is the power of liberal education 
that is challenged by the influences which 
control the world to-day. <A liberal educa- 
tion is not only one which is based upon a 
true concept and understanding of freedom 
but it is one which prepares for freedom— 
and _ self-seeking 
meanness and 


narrow 
selfishness, freedom from 
hypocrisy, freedom from malice and antag- 
na- 


freedom from 


onism, whether personal, 
tional, freedom from willingness to exploit 
or impose upon one’s fellow men. The man 
who is truly free will see the world as it is. 
He will be a stern realist and for that very 
reason a sincere idealist, since it is ideals, 
whether true or false, which rule the world. 

If these disunions are to be overcome, it 
can only be through the power of an edu- 
cated and enlightened public opinion which 
grasps and is guided by the ideals and con- 
victions of a liberal education. 

The American college was in some de- 
gree unfortunate in that it began its career 
as a school whose ideals and methods were, 
in large part at least, those of vocational 
preparation. Those who brought the eol- 
lege into existence on this continent had in 
mind, first and chiefly, the preparation of 
for the ministry of the Christian 
church. It little time before 
those conditions were changed and the col- 
lege entered upon its long and useful career 
as a school for the general and liberal edu- 
eation of American youth, no matter what 
his future calling was to be. As the college 
multiplied in numbers, its task was steadily 
increased in difficulty by the progress of 
knowledge throughout the world. New re- 
gions were discovered and new peoples 
made known. Nature was attacked on 
every side by observation and experiment 


group or 


men 
was some 
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and rapidly yielded her secrets with the 
lessons and consequences that are even now 
only partially understood. Literature and 
the fine arts, always untrammeled by either 
race or language or national boundary, 
steadily conquered the intelligence and the 
emotional life of increasing millions of 
men. Despite these enriching and unifying 
influences, economic conditions 
ingly tended to become such as to lead to 
the demand that the school and the college 


increas- 


‘offer that instruction which would point 


the way to earning a livelihood in some 
specifie calling. This is well enough in its 
way, indeed essential, but it is something 
which is quite fatal if mistaken for educa- 
tion or allowed to displace it. So in time 
it came to pass that economic forces which 
were making for disunion steadily in- 
ereased their power and influence in the 
face of the spiritual and intellectual forces 
which were making for union. The result 
is sad, indeed disastrous. Until thes« 
nomie forces are controlled by those which 
are intellectual and spiritual, the whole 
fabric of civilization will not be safe. The 
economic interpretation of history must 
always be subordinate to its moral and its 
spiritual interpretation. 

To-day the challenge is distinctly to that 
liberal education which makes for union, 
that it may give to each of these many sepa- 
rate, often combative, numerators of dis- 
union a common denominator to overcome 
their disintegrating influences and to bind 
together parts which should never have 
been separated. This means steady and 
persistent emphasis upon the intellectual 
and the spiritual nature of man, upon his 
understanding, upon his appreciations and 
upon his insights—upon all those charac- 
teristics and customs which can neither be 
weighed nor measured nor counted, but 
which through their presence or absence 
determine the direction which civilization 
shall take and the fate toward which it 
moves. 


2C0- 
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It is some 200 years since Montesquieu 
said that society is the union of men and 
not the men themselves. This union of 
men involves and depends upon a common 

yndation for intellectual and moral in- 
sieht and understanding. It is precisely 
this which it is the highest business of the 
twentieth-century American college to fur- 
ish. This insight and understanding will 
he found, as they have always been found, 
in the interpretation of human insight and 
human experience. Those masterpieces of 
the mind which serve as milestones in the 
history of literature and the arts and those 
masterful accomplishments in the field of 
human organization and public service 
whieh are the outstanding landmarks of 
humanity’s history, are the material of 
which this foundation is to be built. The 
immortality of human effort and human 
accomplishment surrounds us on every side 
and if we would understand life and its 
sternly practical problems, we must grasp 
the significance of this immortality at any 
cost. 

Happy indeed is the American youth who 
is led up to the high places from which he 
can see and appreciate those permanent 
intellectual, moral and spiritual forces 
whose working gives to civilization both its 
meaning and its ideals. What this signi- 
fies is that after the technique of apprehen- 
sion has been gained through a knowledge 
of arithmetic, algebra and geometry, of 
grammar and rhetoric, of the elements of 
scientific method and of at least one other 
language than that which is native to the 
student, he shall be offered guidance 
toward comprehension of fundamental 
scientifie principles, toward appreciation 
of excellence and beauty in the fine arts, 
toward a knowledge and love of all that is 
best and finest in the literature of the 
world, toward a comprehension of the eco- 
nomie and social influences at work in the 
world, toward an understanding of that 
general movement of human forces which is 
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recorded in history, and toward those moral 
and religious insights and ideals which 
have always played so controlling a part in 
shaping human conduct and in providing 
it with motives. When this shall have been 
done, the youth will have been offered the 
training worthy of a free man. He will 
have gained the basis of a liberal education. 
It will then be his personal responsibility 
so worthily to use his knowledge and his 
training that he himself will steadily grow 
in mind and in character. His fellow 
human beings will be better and the richer 
for his presence in the world and no single 
one of them will be harmed, much less ex- 
ploited, by him. It is in this way that the 
trained youth of the nation can lead and 
guide our country’s public opinion toward 
that true union of thought and feeling and 
action, which is not only the basis of 
strength but the necessity for safety. 
Longfellow wrote in ‘‘Hiawatha’’: 


All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 


There should ring in our ears across the 
intervening years the noble words spoken 
in the Senate of the United States as Sena- 
tor Lamar of Mississippi, afterwards a 
justice of the Supreme Court, closed his 
eulogy of Charles Sumner: My Country- 
men, know one another and you will love 
one another. Only so can we hope to make 
possible that union which this twentieth- 
eentury world so sorely needs. 

How fortunate that here in the United 
States is an honorable institution, ancient 
as our American institutions go, which is 
devoted to the accomplishment of these 
ideals and which, by its very name, empha- 
sizes their essential character and their 
commanding importance. That the com- 
pany of scholars, the body of rich alumni 
sentiment and the fine traditions, all of 
which unite to make the Union College of 











216 


to-day, may carry it forward under this 
new leadership in the very front rank of 
the forces which would combat and conquer 


those of disunion, and so lift our people, 
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our country and the world, up to that 
higher and finer plane of union which js 
our hearts’ desire, is our confident expecta- 
tion and our most earnest wish. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

PsyCHOLOGY as an aid to vocational guidance 
is discussed among other subjects in a report 
which has been made to Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
sritish Minister of Labor, by a committee se- 
lected jointly by the National Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment in England and Wales 
and the similar council in Seotland. The com- 
mittee was appointed as a result of a request 
made by Sir Henry Betterton when Minister of 
Labor that the councils should review the scheme 
of vocational guidance which has been in oper- 
ation for more than The 
London Times gives the following summary of 


twenty-one years. 


the report: 


Psychological tests alone, the committee state, 
ean not, in their view, afford a sufficient basis for 
giving advice to the individual on choice of a 
career. There might, however, be scope for the 
trained psychologist and the vocational guidance 
officer to combine their skill and experience in 
the interests of good advice and placing of boys 
and girls in employment. 

If the further experiments contemplated proved 
the desirability of extending psychological meth- 
ods, the that the 
psychologist should be responsible for the testing, 
according to accredited methods, of pupils over a 
period of years or at the time of leaving school, 
and, in consultation with the school authorities, 
for the proper completion of the pupil’s record 
eard, which would subsequently form the basis of 
On that report, prefer- 


committee were of opinion 


the school-leaving report. 
ably after personal consultation with the psycholo- 
gist and the head teacher, the vocational guidance 
officer should advise finally on the choice of em- 
ployment. 

The committee thought it most important that 
the final advice should be given by the person 


in touch with industrial conditions; no system 
under which the psychologist would be respon- 


sible for giving advice and the employment ex- 
change or bureau would be charged solely with 
obtaining employment in accordance with the ad- 





vice so given could ever, in their view, produce 
satisfactory results. 

On the whole, the committee was inclined to the 
view that the application of psychological meth- 
ods to vocational guidance should still be regarded 
as being at the experimental stage, although they 
considered that the results already obtained were 
sufficiently encouraging to justify the continuance 
of experiments on a limited scale. They recom- 
mended that at least one further experiment should 
be carried out by the Industrial Health Research 
Board in cooperation with the Ministry of Labor, 
and that the ministry should be empowered to lend 
any necessary support to the work. 

The committee attached great importance to the 
availability of appropriate medical records at the 
time vocational advice was given or submissions 
for vacancies were being effected. In their view 
the full value of medical reports to vocational 
guidance would not be realized until all education 
authorities were able to institute a final inspection 
shortly before the child left school. They also 
recommended that legislation should be passed to 
authorize and facilitate consultation between the 
vocational guidance officer and the school medical 
authorities in respect of boys and girls who had 
already left school, concerning whom an inde- 
pendent medical opinion was desirable before ad- 
vice on choice of employment was given. 

Pending this, cooperation on a voluntary basis 
between the vocational guidance officer and the 
school medical authorities was suggested. The 
committee also recommended that the Ministry of 
Labor should continue its consultations with the 
Home Office, with a view to the better interchange 
of information between the vocational guidance 
officers, the factory inspectors and certifying fac- 
tory surgeons as to the fitness, or unfitness, of 
juveniles, within the scope of the examinational 
provisions of the Factory Acts, for various forms 
of employment. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 
ARRANGEMENTS for making the utmost use of 
the educational material at the World’s Fair 
were timed to begin this fall when the schools 
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opened. Student tours, in groups, over planned 
ti. eraries for systematie study, was the method 
|. The management has done everything 
sible to facilitate them and to urge that ad- 
vantage be taken of this opportunity during the 
w days that remain before the closing date, 


October 31. 

It is the purpose of the tours that they be a 
practical part of the educational program of 
those making them, coordinating with their class 
work. Accordingly a group composed of uni- 
versity professors, heads of technical schools, 
supervisors of publie schools departments, prin- 
¢ pals, members of staffs of educational mu- 
seums and a force of experienced teachers joined 
with heads of departments and area chiefs of the 
exposition in a systematic collating of the ex- 
hibits for the purpose of arranging itineraries 
for systematie study that could be carried out 
n practicable tours. They are so arranged that 
two tours of two hours each may be taken in a 
day, with ample interval for lunch and rest. 

To further this educational project the fair 
has made the tours virtually free, with a merely 
nominal charge of five cents gate admission for 
students in groups and no admission fee at all 
for the teacher in charge. Nearly all the purely 
educational exhibits are free in any case and the 
concessionaires whose exhibits are collateral with 
the educational plan are cooperating. 

The tours are for elementary, high-school and 
emergency education students. The age limit is 
eighteen years. Groups must be of ten or more, 
in charge of a teacher. 

Planned itineraries, syllabi of the subjects and 
a complete summary of all the educational ex- 
hibits are ready in printed and mimeographed 
form and may be had free by any teacher by 
writing to the Student Tours Section, A Century 
of Progress, Chicago. This material includes all 
necessary information for the handling of stu- 
dent groups at the fair. 

It is the first time in the history of education 
that any exposition has done this work for stu- 
dents. At no previous exposition has the edu- 
cational material been organized into syllabi of- 
fered free to teaching staffs and students. The 
material and the opportunity for its study in 
this manner are in aecord with the newest ideas 
in educational progress. There is no other place 
where there is such a quantity of visual material 
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to make such a project possible. The prepared 
itineraries have been mapped so thoroughly as 
to avoid loss of time and exposition guides have 
been specially trained to assist and direct the 
groups. 

MUSIC ON THE RADIO 

THE seventh consecutive season of the organ- 
ized course in the understanding of good musie, 
the NBC Musie Appreciation Hour, was in- 
augurated by Dr. Walter Damrosch, on Friday, 
October 5, over the combined coast-to-coast 
NBC-WEAF-WJZ networks. 

More than 6,000,000 school children through- 
out the country will develop their knowledge of 
the world’s greatest compositions in the 12 
weekly concerts by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, in which Dr. Damrosch will demon- 
strate the various forms of music. 

Students’ notebooks, giving the themes of the 
numbers played in each broadeast, and instrue- 
tor’s manuals to assist in interpreting the 
course are now being distributed from the NBC 
studios in Radio City. In 1933, more than 17,- 
000 copies of these manuals and approximately 
105,000 notebooks were sold. 

The 1934-35 course, as in previous seasons, 
will consist of four series of graded programs 
for children from eight to eighteen years old. 
Each Friday morning broadcast from 11: 00 
A. M. to 12:00 noon, EST, will include pro- 
grams for two of the series, the remaining two 
being covered in the broadeast of the following 
week. 

More than seventy stations in the NBC net- 
works, affording local outlets for listeners in 
every part of the country, will carry the Music 
Appreciation Hour programs. Previous ex- 
perience has shown that the concerts with Dr. 
Damrosch’s explanations of the forms and ex- 
pressions of music are listened to regularly not 
only by millions of children but by adults as 
well, for the programs combine both entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

The enjoyment and benefits of the NBC 
Musie Appreciation Hour are not confined to 
listeners in America. Last year the programs 
were heard in Canada, Mexico, Santo Domingo 
and the West Indies. In addition, requests for 
the manuals and notebooks were received from 
cities in Brazil, China, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Chile, France and Arabia. The course also has 

















been duplicated during the past summer in 
South Africa, thousands of the 
notebooks 


in Natal. 
A steadily increasing number of schools and 


where several 


were distributed to school children 


school children are tuning in on the Friday 
programs and a growing number of letters are 
being received trom school teachers and prin- 
cipals and from parents, in which the course 


has been given the highest praise. 


RADIO BROADCASTS ON THE PROB- 
LEMS OF GOVERNMENT 

weekly programs on “Trends in 

Government,” in the “You and Your Govern- 

ment” series, broadcast by the National Broad- 

casting Company over an NBC-WEAF network 

Eastern 


KIGHTEEN 


from coast-to-coast at 7:30 P. M., 
Standard Time, opened on October 2 with a lee- 
ture on “The Crisis in Local Government” by 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
Charles E. 


the economist and his- 


torian. Dr. Merriam, professor of 
political science in the University of Chicago, 
and a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Federal Public Works Administration and 
of the National Planning Board, was heard on 
the following Tuesday. Dr. Merriam, who has 
just returned from Europe, discussed “European 
Local Government.” 

Thomas H. Reed, professor of political sei- 
ence at the University of Michigan, is chairman 
of the Committee on Civie Education by Radio 
which is responsible for these productions. He 
introduces the speakers each week and keeps the 
listener informed of the development of the 
series. Dr. Reed is the director of the Municipal 
Consultant Service of the National Municipal 
League, and is in intimate contaet with the prob- 
lems of local and state government which are 
covered in these broadcasts. 

The Committee on Civie Education by Radio 
includes George 8S. Counts, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Norman H. Davis; John A. Lapp; Kath- 
arine Ludington; Joseph D. MeGoldrick, eomp- 
troller of New York City; Albert B. Meredith, 
of New York University; Harold G. Moulton, of 
the Brookings Institution; Bessie L. Pierce, of 
the University of Chicago; Frederic A. Ogg, 
of the University of Wisconsin, editor of the 
American Political Science Review, and Chester 
H. Rewell, editor of the San Francisco Chron- 


icle. This committee was formed by the Na- 
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tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
of which Robert A. Millikan is president and 
Levering Tyson, director, in cooperation with 
the American Political Science Association, for 
the purpose of presenting impartial non-parti- 
san discussions of important governmental! suh 
jects. The National Municipal League, a Jead- 
ing organization in the field of local government 
reform, is cooperating in the presentation of th 
series. 
THE WORK OF COOPER UNION 

Cooper UNIoNn begins its seventy-fifth year 
with an enrolment of approximately 3,000 men 
and women, according to an announcement made 
by R. Fulton Cutting, president of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The number of new students is about 500, se- 
lected from 4,535 applicants. One out of eight 
applicants was admitted to the Institute of Tech- 
nology. There were 842 applicants for admis- 
sion to the day engineering school, and only 99 
were accepted, and more than 1,500 applied to 
enter the night engineering school, 202 being en- 
rolled. Applications were most numerous for 
the Night Art School, where 1,693 -sought ad- 
mission to the courses in freehand drawing, the 
decorative arts, architectural drawing and mod- 


eling. Only 120 of the candidates were success- 
ful. Eighty students will enter the Day Art 


School, the applicants numbering more than 
500. 

Philip Nudd, formerly Coffin Fellow at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has joined 
the department of electrical engineering, and 
Stanley Schauss, of Cornell University, joins 
the department of physics. Esmond Shaw, the 
architect, has been named superintendent of the 
Night Art School. Mr. Shaw, who is chief de- 
signer of the New York City Park Department, 
was formerly a teacher of design at Cooper 
Union. 

Plans for the reorganization of the arts cur- 
riculum to include a year’s preparatory course 
on the elements of drawing, painting, picture 
making, modeling and architecture were also 
made public. All applicants for architecture, 
drawing, sculpture, furniture design and other 
related subjects must now take the same en- 
trance examination and all students will be re 
quired to take the preparatory course. 

An innovation has been made in the d 


epart- 
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t of painting where a painting laboratory 
vas been established. The best students in the 
dvanced painting class will be permitted to 

k away from their fellow students in a large 

, resembling a professional studio. 

This vear a selected group of advertising stu- 

+s who graduated in June have been asked to 
. to work under an instructor. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin, director of the 
organized Department of Social Philoso- 
announces that the free annual lectures 

rmerly given under the auspices of the Peo- 


Institute would begin on November 9. 


VISITING PROFESSORS AT HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY 
As reported in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
an imposing group of distinguished scholars will 


ecture at Harvard this year. 

Dr. Jules Blache, professor of physical geog- 
raphy at the University of Grenoble, is the Har- 
vard exchange professor from France. He be- 
longs to the younger group of distinguished 
French professors and is a recognized authority 
Professor Blache will be in resi- 
He will con- 


in his field. 
dence during the second half-year. 
duct a half-course on the “Human Geography 
of Mountains.” 

Dr. Eugen Rosenstock-Hiissy, professor of 
the history of law and of German law at the 
University of Breslau, who was a visiting lec- 
turer on government last year, returns to the 
university for the first half-year as Kuno 
Francke professor of German art and culture. 
Professor Rosenstock-Hiissy received his doc- 
torate from Heidelberg and began his teaching 
career at Leipzig. Later he established the 
Academy of Labor at the University of Frank- 
rt, and in 1923 he became professor at Bres- 
lau. In 1926 he was a lecturer at Oxford. 

Dr. Paul Kluekhohn, professor of the Ger- 
man language and literature at Tiibingen, has 
been appointed Kuno Francke professor for the 
second half-year. After receiving his Ph.D. 
from Gottingen, Professor Kluckhohn joined 
the teaching staff of the University of Miinster 
and became associate professor there. Later he 
held professorships at the Universities of Dan- 
ag and of Vienna before his appointment to 
Tiibingen. 


Il 


Dr. Wolfgang K6hler, professor of philosophy 
and director of the Psychological Institute at the 
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University of Berlin, is the William James Lee- 
turer in philosophy and psychology for the first 
half-year. Professor Kohler is prominent in his 
field. He is a brother of Dr. W. R. W. Kohler, 
who has been Kuno Francke professor of Ger- 
man art and culture during the past two years 
and now has the permanent appointment of pro- 
fessor of fine arts. 

Dr. Leopold von Wiese, director of the Re- 
search Institute in Social Sciences at Cologne, 
will lecture at Harvard on sociology during the 
second half-year; Professor Gaetano Salvemini, 
who was Lauro de Bosis Lecturer on the history 
of Italian civilization last year, has been reap- 
pointed to that lectureship, and Professor Rob- 
ert Ulich returns for his second year as lecturer 
education at the Graduate 
Professor Salvemini has 


on comparative 
School of Education. 
been, successively, professor of history at the 
Universities of Messina, Pisa and Florence and 
visiting professor at universities in England and 
the United States. Professor Ulich was, until 
recently, professor of philosophy at the Higher 
Technical School, Dresden. 

Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis, A.M. ’15, 
Ph.D. 716, of George Washington University, 
will lecture, during the first half-year, on his- 
tory and, as resident tutor in Adams House, will 
carry on the tutorial work of Professor Baxter 
while the latter is on leave. Professor Bemis is 
a former Pulitzer Prize winner in history. 

Walter Rice Sharp, of the University of Wis- 
consin, will lecture during the first half-year on 
government and also act as a tutor in the divi- 
sion of history, government and economics; 
Niles Carpenter, Ph.D. ’20, of the University of 
Buffalo, will lecture on sociology, and Professor 
William R. Dennes, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, will lecture on philosophy and conduct 
Philosophy 1, a half-course in logie. 

Dr. Hans Zinsser, professor of bacteriology 
and immunology in the Medical School, is the 
Harvard exchange professor to France this 
year. He will be abroad during the second half- 
year. 

EDUCATION WEEK 


THE fourteenth annual American Education 
Week will be observed from November 5 to 11. 
The program will be built around the theme 
“Educating for To-morrow.” The observance 
will be a step in the adaptation of education to 
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the needs of a changing social order. The com- 
ing American Edueation Week programs will 
be sponsored as usual by the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Legion. Other national 
organizations whose memberships total millions 
will cooperate. Each community will adapt the 
observance to its own needs. Topies suggested 
for the day-by-day programs follow: 


Monpay, NovemBer 5.—‘‘Planning for To- 


morrow.’’ Let every community, every school and 
every organization ask itself the question: ‘‘ What 
kind of life do we desire?’’ 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6.—‘‘ Developing New 
Types of Schooling.’’ Discuss the adaptation of 
the regular school curriculum to the needs of 
changing social conditions. On this day give 
special attention to the Tercentenary Celebration 
in American High Schools. 

NOVEMBER 7.—‘‘Improving the 


Achievement of economic security 


WEDNESDAY, 
Rural School.’’ 
and social well-being of the American farmer is 
an important step toward national recovery. It is 
the privilege of the rural school to inspire improve- 
ment of country life. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
Schools.’’ Show how increasing unity of national 


8.—‘‘Financing Our 


life requires that support for education be derived 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of history 
at Columbia University, was installed as presi- 
dent of Union College on October 12. The ar- 
rangements of the installation exercises were 
described in the issue of this journal on October 
6, and the addresses of Dr. Fox and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler are printed in the pres- 
ent issue. 

Dr. Ropert Maynarp Hutcurns, president of 
the University of Chicago, has been offered a 
position in the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, the exact character of which has not been 
announced at the present writing. It is said 
that Dr. Hutchins may arrange for leave of 
absence for a year, or resign to take a perma- 
nent executive post at Washington. 

Dr. Epwin HatrieLD ANDERSON has resigned 
after serving for twenty-one years as director of 
the New York Public Library, and has been 
made director emeritus by the Board of Trus- 
tees. He will be sueceeded by Harry Miller Ly- 
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from larger areas. This is the day set aside fo; 
mass meetings. 

Fripay, NovEMBER 9.—‘‘Quickening the Sens 
of Civic Responsibility.’’ School observance of 
Armistice Day. Emphasize good citizenship anq 
Americanism as a part of the Armistice Day Pro. 
gram in cooperation with the American Legion. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10.—‘‘ Preparing for New 
Kinds of Service.’’ Show how the performance of 
such services as reforestation, beautification 
parks and cities, eradication of insect pests, pre 
vention of disease through sanitation, programs of 
recreation, and the creation of publicly owned ar: 
will give employment to many thousands who can 
not be absorbed in industry and business. 

SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 11.—‘‘ Enriching Character 
through Education.’’ Point out the increased im 
portance of strengthening character in times of 
rapid change in the social structure, in order that 
the good things achieved in the past may not be 
swept away merely because they are old, nor new 
ideals refused trial merely because they have n 
precedent. 


The following complete sets of materials, 
adapted to the purpose indicated, may be ob- 
tained in packet form. Order now. Many of 
the American Education Week supplies were 
exhausted early last year. 


denberg, assistant director. From 1906 to 1908 
Dr. Anderson was director of the New York 
State Library and its Library School, resigning 
to become assistant director of the New York 
Public Library. After the death in March, 1913, 
of Dr. John S. Billings, first director of the li- 
brary formed by the consolidation of the Lenox 
and Astor libraries and the Tilden Foundation, 
Dr. Anderson was appointed. 


Dr. EvMer Burritt Bryan, president 0! 
Ohio University at Athens, died on October 15 
He was sixty-nine years old. Dr. Bryan, atter 
a long career in educational work, was called 
from the presidency of Franklin College, Indi- 
ana, to head Colgate University in 1909. Hi 
succeeded the late Rev. Dr. George Edmanés 
Merrill. Before this he had been principal 0! 
the Insular Normal Schools, in the Philippine 
Islands, in 1901-1902, and in the next year hi 
was general superintendent of education for tht 
islands. He had been called to the islands by 
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the late William Howard Taft, then Governor 
General of the Philippines. Because of illness 

. resigned in August, 1903, and returned to 
the United States to take the chair of educa- 
tional and social psychology at Indiana Univer- 
sity. In 1905 he became president of Franklin 
Couege. 

Tue formal installation of Dr. Quiney A. W. 
Rohrbach as the sixth president of the State 
‘hers College at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
took place on October 19. Dr. Rohrbach was 

rmerly professor of educational administra- 

at the University of Pittsburgh. His in- 
augural address was preceded by a speech by 
Dr. James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The ceremonies closed with a 
luncheon at which Henry Klonower, chief of 
the teacher division of the Department of 
blie Instruetion, was toastmaster. 

Dr. Lours CLINTON WRIGHT was installed on 
October 18 as president of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. 

THe Rev. Dr. JAMES H. FRANKLIN, for 
twenty-two years executive secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 
was installed on October 9 as president of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Dr. 
Franklin is the third president of the institu- 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, president of Buck- 
nell University; Dr. Milton G. Evans, retiring 
president of the seminary, and Dr. Franklin 
spoke after the academie procession. 


» 


ton. 


SyaMA PrasaD MUKHERJEE, son of the late 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, has been appointed 
vice-chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
in place of Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, whose term 
of office expires this year. 


At the primary election in California there 
were three eandidates for the office of superin- 
tendent of publie instruetion—Vierling Kersey, 
incumbent, John R. Swan and G. Vernon Ben- 
nett. According to the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, “Dr. Kersey made no campaign for the 
office, but devoted his time exelusively to gen- 
une leadership in educational affairs. He has 
always been courteous and helpful to school ad- 
ministrators and has an efficient staff of co- 
workers in the State Department of Education. 
The final returns gave Dr. Kersey a majority of 
53,000 votes over his opponents.” 
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Dr. ARTHUR H. WILDE, for sixteen years dean 
of the Boston University School of Edueation, 
was the guest of honor on October 13 at a recep- 
tion attended by graduates of the school, the 
faculty and students. Following the reception, 
Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, spoke. <A portrait of Dean Wilde by a 
Boston painter, Miss Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, 


was unveiled and presented to the university. 
Underwritten financially by the alumni, faculty, 
students and administrative staff, “it symbolized 
the deep affection and high regard in which the 


dean is held.” President Daniel L. Marsh ae- 
cepted the portrait on behalf of the university. 
Later, at an informal supper, the principal 
speaker was Dr. Erik A. Andersen, deputy su- 
perintendent of schools at Providence, R. L, 
who is president of the School of Education 
Alumni Association. 


Dr. WituiAM J. O’SHEA, who retired in Feb- 
ruary as superintendent of the schools of New 
York City, was the guest of honor at an in- 
formal luncheon on October 10 held in celebra- 
tion of his seventy-first birthday. The luncheon 
was attended by Dr. O’Shea’s successor, Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, by virtually every mem- 
ber of the Board of Superintendents and by 
other school officials. 


A portrait of Miss Fanny E. Davies, founder 
and present principal of the Wykeham Rise 
School, at Washington, Connecticut, was un- 
veiled and formally presented to the school by 
the alumnae on October 14. Governor Cross, 
the principal speaker, was introduced by S. Me- 
Lean Buckingham, State Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


THE degree of doctor of humane letters was 
conferred on Professor Albert Einstein at the 
opening on October 8 of Yeshiva College, New 
York City. Dr. David Eugene Smith, emeritus 
professor of mathematics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, presented Dr. Einstein for the degree, and 
yovernor Herbert H. Lehman delivered the ad- 
dress, to which Dr. Einstein replied. 


THE University of Cambridge will confer, on 
October 22, the honorary degree of doctor of 
science on Dr. Lawrence J. Henderson, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at Harvard University, 
and on Dr. Karl Landsteiner, of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, at the cere- 
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monies in connection with the opening of the 


new Cambridge University Library. 
Miss Epirn G. W1ILson, who last year served 
as acting dean of women at the University of 


] 


Maine, has been promoted to be dean, serving 


also as instructor of education. 


NELLIE Hawkinson, formerly protessor of 
nursing edueation and dean of the Western Re- 


] 


serve School of Nursing, has been appointed 


professor of nursing education at the Univer- 


Chicago. 
Yale Uni- 
En- 


Dr. WintiAM CLypE DEVANE, of 
versity, has been appointed professor of 


glish at Cornell University. 


Dr. GLEN Haypon, of California, has become 
head of the department of music at the Univer- 
sity North Carolina. 


Dr. Josepn A. Cuucka, associate biologist 
at the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 


has been appointed professor and head of the 


department of agronomy and agricultural engi- 


neering to succeed Professor George EK. Sim- 


mons, who retired last spring. 


Dr. Fritz Morstern Marx, formerly of the 
University of Hamburg, now a member of the 
faculty of the department of polities at Prince- 
ton University, has been appointed visiting lec- 
turer in government in the Graduate School of 
New York University for the present academic 
year. Dr. Marx will give the graduate course 
in municipal government and administration in 
substitution for Professor Russell Forbes, New 
York City Commissioner of Purchase, who is 
on leave of absence. 

Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of Cor- 
nell University, has become active chairman of a 
committee established, in response to an appeal 
from Governor Lehman, of New York State, by 
the State Charities Aid Association, to conduct 
a state-wide campaign for approval at the polls 
of the $40,000,000 bond issue for unemployment 
relief. 

PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has become a member of the na- 
tional citizens’ committee announced recently 
by Newton D. Baker, chairman of the 1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs. The committee 
will bring before the public reports on present- 
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day social conditions in American communities 
preliminary to fall community chest campaigns 


Dr. Rospert D. W. Connor, professor 
American history at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed the first occupant 
of the office of archivist of the United States. g 
post created during the last Congress by Pres 
dent Roosevelt. He will plan and estimate costs 
of collecting and publishing historical materia! 
of importance. 


Dr. Roy V. PEEL, acting director of the Diy; 
sion of Research in Publie Administration 
the Washington Square College of New York 
University, has been granted leave of absence 
from the university for the eurrent academic 
year to conduct a survey of public administra- 
tion in the Scandinavian countries. The expens 
of the survey will be defrayed by a grant from 
the Spelman Fund. 


Dr. Howarp F. Lowry, head of the depart- 
ment of English at the College of Wooster, 
has been granted leave of absence during the 
first semester for the purpose of study and re- 
search in Europe in connection with the Gug- 
genheim award. In his absence, Professor Fred- 
erick W. Moore will serve as acting head of the 
English department. 


Dr. A. E. Joya, professor of education in 
the University of Denver, has been chosen t 
serve as district representative of Phi Delta 
Kappa in Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Dr. Joyal will take charge of arrangements ot 
the District Conference to be held on November 
9 and 10 in Omaha. 


Dr. Ricuarp C. Cazor, professor emeritus 0! 
social ethics and of clinical medicine at Harvard 
University, will lecture on social economy at 
Simmons College, Boston, during the current 
academic year. 

THE ReveREND Dr. G. Bromuey OxNAM, 
president of DePauw University, addressed the 
Methodist sesquicentennial convention at Balti- 
more on October 12. 


Dr. T. A. Harmon, president of Southern 
State Normal School at Yankton, South Da- 
kota, died on October 10, at the age of sixty- 
three years. 
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veLeS H. Cooper, for thirty years, until 
retirement four years ago, as president 
is, president of the State Normal School 

October 12. 


\Mankat died on 


inkato, Minnesota, 
vas seventy-nine years old. 
Wittram Dick, for more than fifty years 
ted with the management of the Phila- 
school system, secretary of the 

rd of Publie for twenty-two 
intil his retirement in 1928, died on Octo- 


and 
Edueation 


11. He was seventy-six years old. 
Tus twenty-first annual meeting of the Asso- 
son of Urban Universities will be held at the 
University of Louisville, Kentucky, on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. 
be as follows: On November 1, Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, of the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. ¢.. “Federal Plans in Aid of Education”; 
Dean C. S. Marsh, of the University of Buffalo, 
educational director of the CCC, “The Eduea- 
onal Program in CCC Camps”; John Lang, 
president of the National Student Federation, 
Problems of Youth,” and Howard O. 
Hunter, of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
inistration, “Federal Relief Work.” On No- 
vember 2, papers will be read as follows: “The 
Integration of High School and College Work,” 
Dr. Henry C. Mills, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Buffalo; “Experi- 
mental College at the University of Minnesota,” 
Dean Maleolm MeLean; “The Urban University 
n Cooperation with Other Institutions,” Presi- 
dent Philip Nash, of the University of Toledo, 
and “Evening Session Enrolment During the 
Depression,’ Dean Frank M. Debatin, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


The speakers and their subjects 


“Some 


Tue tenth annual congress of the National 
Student Federation of America will be held in 
Boston from December 28 to January 1. Head- 
quarters for the visiting delegates, college stu- 
dents from all sections of the country, will be 

the Parker House. Wesley D. Osborne, a 
senior student at Boston University, is chairman 
of the congress committee. There will be dis- 
cussions on the honor system, athletics, campus 
government and publications. 

By the will of the late J. W. Sparks, of Phila- 
‘Iphia, the Pennington School for Boys, New 
Jersey, has received a bequest of a million dol- 
lars. No decision has been made regarding the 
disposition of the gift, pending the settlement of 
Mr. Sparks’s estate. Mrs. Sparks, who died in 


at 
al 
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1932, gave the school $500,000, which was used 
for general improvements and renovations of 
the school buildings and equipment. 

A BEQUEST of more than $540,000 to Vassar 
College for an endowment fund is made under 
the will of Mr. Frank L. Babbott, of Brooklyn. 
It will establish the Lydia Richardson Babbott 
Endowment Fund in memory of Mr. Babbott’s 
wife. Previously the college received an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000 for scholarships given in 
1925 by Mr. Babbott’s four children in memory 
of their mother. 

THE executors of the estate of John MacLean, 
president of Princeton University from 1854 to 
1868, have presented to the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library a Dr. 
letters. 


collection of MacLean’s 

AccCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
budgets submitted to the State Department of 
Edueation by city and county school boards 
show that with funds expected from all sources 
during the current school year, two thirds of 
the schools in Alabama will be closed by Febru- 
ary 1. The estimates were compiled in response 
to a request from the Education Office of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. There was, 
it is reported, no indication in the request 
as to whether or not the Federal Government 
Such 
an interpretation was placed on the request in 
some quarters as the information was sent to 
Washington, but Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, di- 
rector of the research division of the Education 
Department, said: “We are not optimistic over 
the prospects of federal aid.” If the public 
schools of the state are to operate for a normal 
term this year, funds approximating $3,598,294, 
in addition to present revenues, must be made 
available from some source. 


intends to aid the schools again this vear. 


Otherwise, schools 
in twelve counties and cities will have to close 
before Christmas. It is said that in only four 
counties and nine cities will the au- 
thorities be able to operate for a normal term 
during 1934-35. Dr. Morphet, in explaining 
estimates, observed that about forty per cent. 
of state educational appropriations would be 
paid, while decline in assessed values of prop- 
erty would result in a further decrease in funds 
available. 


school 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that See- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes has been 
instructed by President Roosevelt to work out 
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with Harry L. Hopkins, relief administrator, a 
minimum program to assist in keeping finan- 
cially distressed schools open for the three 
months until the Congress and state legisla- 
tures meet. Mr. Ickes to have stated 


that $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 would be needed 


is said 


to prevent closing of schools in Texas, Arkan- 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, 


South Dakota and other states. 


sas, Georgia, 

California Schools reports on the large reduc- 
tions in expenditures for publie schools of that 
state which have been made during the past four 
years due to the economie conditions which pre- 
vailed. Expenditures for publie schools de- 
creased by more than $33,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. from 1930-31 to 1932-33. A 
comparison of the expenditures of all other 
units of government for corresponding years 
points to the fact that the publie schools have 
borne a larger proportion of the reduction and 
curtailment in public expenditures than other 
publie agencies. During a like period of time, 
all other units of government reduced expendi- 
tures only $12,063,407, or 3.54 per cent. 


IMPROVED financial conditions are apparent as 
publie schools of Pennsylvania start their one 


hundred and first year. Reports to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, according to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, indicate that 
every school in the state will open on the sched- 
uled time. In only four districts has permission 
been granted for temporary reduction of teach- 
ers salaries for 1934-35 below the ninety per 
cent. level for 1932-33. In no district under 
30,000 population has permission been granted 
to reduce salaries below the ninety per cent. 
level. In no district to date is the salary sched- 
ule below 80 per cent. of the 1932-33 figure. 
Last year approximately 200 districts applied 
to Superintendent Rule for permission to re- 
duce salaries below ninety per cent. for the one 
year. Such permission was granted to less than 
100 districts. Most of these were for only 5 per 
cent. additional reduction. This year only about 
fifty districts thought it necessary to apply for 
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the permission, but only four have obtained tho 
special grant. In all other cases it has beep 
possible for the Department of Public Instrye. 
tion to adjust the district finances through more 
nearly balanced budgets and assistance from the 
special aid fund of $5,000,000 made available by 
the 1933 special session of the Legislature, Ap. 
proximately three fifths of the special aid fund 
has been used to date. Practically all the $3. 
000,000 distributed to more than 600 financially 
distressed school districts has been designated 
by Superintendent Rule for payment of teach. 
ers’ salaries and for payment of high-school tuj- 
tion. The remainder of the fund will be used 
for the same general purposes during the com. 
ing school year. 


THE 1933 Indiana state legislature has estab- 
lished three new state taxes other than the 
property tax to aid public schools. These new 
revenues are expected to amount to $14,564,654. 
This sum has been pro-rated among 20,032 
teaching units in ninety-two counties of the 
state on a basis of daily attendance and assessed 
valuation to supplement the local school levies. 
The money will be used to pay teachers and 
bear the expenses of public schools that wil 
serve an estimated daily attendance in 
grades of 1 to 12 of. 657,682 pupils this year. 
The three new state tax levies and the sums they 
produced from August 1, 1933, to July 31, 
1934, were as follows: Gross income tar, 
$8,085,217; excise tax, $1,762,587; intangible 
tax, $750,533. 


TWELVE students of the British Empire, the 
last of a contingent of twenty-eight who will 
form the tenth annual group of Commonwealth 
Fund Fellows, reached New York City recently 
on their way to seventeen American universi- 
ties where they will study two years. The new 
fellows make 260 men and women who have re- 
ceived grants under the fund, which was initi- 
ated in 1925 by Mr. Edward S. Harkness, its 
president, “to promote understanding between 
the United States and the British Empire.” 


DISCUSSION 


REMEDIAL METHODS FOR 
NON-READERS 
MEASUREMENTS have demonstrated that read- 
ing ability is distributed along a normal curve 


with the retarded readers extending from the 
center to one end. After those with intellectual 
retardation and visual and auditory defects have 
been eliminated, the extreme cases of readilg 
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ciency found near the end of the distribution 
f those children who have been able to 


nsist Of 
verv little or not at all from ordinary 
terms have been 


classroom teaching. Various 


nploved to designate these non-readers—de- 


; strephosymbolia, 


nability to read, congenital aphasia, congenital 
congenital 


yymental alexia, dyslexia, 


developmental alexia and 


Although “word-blindness” has 


alexla, 

rd-blindness. 

unfortunate implication concerning the etiol- 
cy of reading disability, it describes the non- 
reader rather well. Practically all workers in 
field have stressed the inability of these 
Perception and 


Nearly all 


ases to read words as wholes. 
emory for words is very inferior. 
he non-readers use inappropriate techniques in 
their attack on word perception. 

The other diagnostie signs of the non-reader 
are well established. The progress of the eyes 
ver the reading material is extremely irregular 
both in sequence of movements and duration of 
pauses. Obviously this indicates a confusion of 
perceptual processes. Included as important 
diagnostie signs are: reversing the sequence of 
letters within words, as saw for was, and bread 
for beard; an inability to distinguish the orien- 
tation of certain letters, as b and d, which re- 
sults in errors like dig for big; a lack of ocular- 
manual dominance; and poor phonetic and 
spelling ability. Analysis of these diagnostic 
signs reveals a prominent factor common to all. 
The signs indicate in one way or another that 
the non-readers are unable to achieve normal 
progress in developing orderly perceptual se- 
quences from left to right in their reading or 
attempts at reading. This tendency, however, 
is not confined to non-readers. Prior to any 
training in reading it is quite natural for the 
normal child to have perception reversals. With 
maturation and experience the frequency of the 
reversals declines in normal children but remains 
prominent in practically all non-readers. The 
perseveration of this tendency appears to be the 
important determinant of the reading deficiency. 

Successful methods of treatment for the 
‘evere reading disability of non-readers have 
deen developed and used by several investiga- 
ts. Hinshelwood’st method is probably the 
irst used. He taught all 12 of his cases to read 


‘J. Hinshelwood, ‘‘ Congenital Word-blindness. ’’ 
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effectively by the old-fashioned a-b-c method.’ 
After learning the single letters, the words were 
mastered by spelling them out loud letter by 
letter. 
panied by a tracing of the letters on the table 
Finally the words were recog- 


This spelling was sometimes accom- 


with the fingers. 

nized by their total form alone. 
Fernald and Keller’s? remedial 

non-readers emphasized kinesthesis. 


method for 

The word 
to be learned was written in large script on 
cardboard or on the blackboard. The child then 
traced over the word with the first two fingers 
while he pronounced it to himself. When the 
child was confident he knew the word, it was 
erased and he tried to write it from memory, 
pronouncing the syllables as he wrote them. 
Succeeding stages in the learning process 
brought the child into contact with simple sen- 
tences, new words in a story, apprehension of 
phrases as a whole, and silent reading for con- 
tent. New words that were not readily learned 
continued to be taught by the tracing and writ- 
ing method. 

The remedial program developed by Gates® 
for instructing non-readers is largely intrinsic. 
In it most of the instruction in phonetics, phras- 
ing and the like is usually part of an actual 
reading situation. It is really a visual study- 
and-writing (spelling) method of instruction. 
Originally this method involved careful observa- 
tion of a printed word while it was pronounced, 
attempts to visualize the word during silent 
articulation, and then writing the word with 
silent articulation of syllables. The more recent 
form of Gates’ method is much like that of 
Fernald and Keller. However, print-like char- 
acters are substituted for script, and greater 
stress is placed on similarities and differences 
in words. 

The program of remedial instruction recently 
employed by Monroe* is based mainly on an 





London, England: H. K. Lewis, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 
x+112. 

2G. M. Fernald and H. Keller, ‘‘The Effect of 
Kinaesthetic Factors in the Development of Word 
tecognition in the Case of Non-readers,’’ Jour. 
Educ. Res., 1921, 4, 355-377. 

3 A. I. Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading,’’ 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. xii+ 
440. 

4M. Monroe, ‘‘Children Who Cannot Read,’’ 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
xvi + 206. 
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effective drill in phonetics and a kinesthetic tech- 
nique similar to those cited above. 

All these techniques have been employed with 
marked success in instructing non-readers. 
Analysis of the methods shows that, in general, 
one principle overshadows all others. The teach- 
ing, when effective, leads to habits of consecutive 
perception from left to right along the word 
and along the sentence, with strong emphasis 
adequate apprehension of 


The a-b-c method, spelling 


upon developing 


words as wholes. 
out the words, tracing and sounding the word 
simultaneously and phonetics intrinsie to the 
reading situation all tend to develop more ade- 
quate sequences of perception from left to right. 
As we have scen above, it is the lack of this 
ability which has been emphasized in diagnosing 
reading disability. There are, of course, various 
other factors involved in reading deficiencies 
and these must receive varying emphasis accord- 
ing to the individual case. Nevertheless, the 
training to achieve adequate orientation from 
left to right in perceptual sequences in reading 
seems to be fundamental. Adequate orientation 
is practically always absent in severe reading 
disability, and no satisfactory advance can be 
made without its correction. 

Non-readers usually show an emotional reac- 
tion to the reading situation. In one type of 
case a neurotic constitution is the direct cause 
It seems that many 
neurotics exhibiting impulsive responses, nega- 


of the reading disability. 


tivistie attitudes and illusions are unable to give 
the cooperation and sustained effort required in 
learning to read. For such eases prognosis is 
poor. Until their emotional adjustments are 
improved little progress in reading may be ex- 
pected, even with individual teaching. It has 
been shown, however, that emotional maladjust- 
ment, especially emotional reaction to the read- 
ing situation, may be caused by reading disabil- 
ity. Lack of suecess during early attempts to 
read produces unfortunate emotional condition- 
ing. Feelings of inferiority arise, and person- 
ality and behavior deviations may occur. In 
most of these cases the substitution of the sue- 
cess for failure in reading causes the unfortu- 
nate behavior traits to disappear. This permits 
normal attitudes of cooperation to develop. 
Motivation is very important in remedial in- 
struction. The writer believes that it is probably 


more important than any other factor. Without 
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motivation no progress in reading will occur: 
with sufficient motivation, any one of the sever] 
remedial methods will usually achieve satisfa¢. 
tory results. Practically all non-readers can be 
taught to read if their cooperation is obtained. 

In summary we may say that all non-readers 
exhibit more or less difficulty in maintaining the 
proper direction of perceptual sequences from 
left to right in the reading situation. In the 
more successful remedial methods, instruction to 
rectify this tendency is emphasized. Motivation 
is apparently more important than the partiew- 
lar remedial method employed. 

Miues A. TINKER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


POTENTIAL ECONOMIES IN THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
UNITS 

9 


A stupy! of the school surveys of 223 coun- 
ties to determine what effect reorganization ot 
schools has on the cost of the school program 
reveals that this reorganization program would 
result in a decrease in expenditures for the same 
type of school program in 213 of the 223 coun- 
ties. This study is concerned with the cost fae- 
tor alone, not evaluating the increased educa- 
tional advantages which will acerue as a resul! 
of the consolidation of schools. It reveals that, 
measured in weighted elementary classroom 
units or their equivalent, the reorganization of 
local school attendance units through the con- 
solidation of schools will result in a decrease in 
cost in 213 counties and in an increase in cost 
in 10 counties. The mean variation in cost is a 
decrease of 7.83 per cent. of the original cost. 
If only the rural schools were ineluded in the 
basal percentage, the mean decrease would be 
9.2 per cent. 

It is quite evident from the above facts that 
it would be to the advantage of all counties 
reorganize their local school programs. The 
small chance which a county would face of 1 
creasing its educational cost as a result 
reorganization would be more than offset )) 
the improvement in the educational offerings 


that 


At the same time it must be remembered that 


1 Harry A. Little, ‘‘ Potential Economies in the 


Reorganization of Local School Attendance 
Units,’’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colleg® 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (In press): 








ee ee “—— 








contention that problems of educational 
would be solved by reorganization is 

true. The total bill for rural education 

» the United States is approximately $600,- 
00.000, If the entire rural school area were re- 
organized, the deerease in cost would be ap- 
proximately $55,000,000—a very small amount 
ttered all over the United States. The in- 
se in the efficiency of the schools when 
pled with the decrease in cost would more 

, justify any effort to reorganize the schools 

rding to modern needs and utilizing modern 
vay facilities. 

[he schools of the 223 counties studied as 
they are now organized cost in teaching units 
1.36 times as much as they would cost if the 
same pupils were enrolled in school systems in 
which no elementary school had less than 290 
s in average daily attendance and in which 

ch school had less than 726 pupils in 
erage daily attendance, and where no trans- 
portation was required. If these schools were 
reorganized according to the plans outlined in 
he surveys studied, the cost would be 1.25 times 
the proportional eost of larger schools. 

It is not to be denied that the consolidation 
of schools makes possible opportunities for bet- 
ter educational advantages which, if utilized, 
y increase the cost of the educational pro- 
gram. The better buildings required to put 
nto effeet the reorganization proposed in the 
surveys of these counties would result in addi- 
tional cost, on the average, of 3.8 per cent. of 
the original cost of all schools of the county 
fora period of thirty years. This would mean 
that until the buildings are paid for, the average 
lecrease in cost would be approximately 4 per 


ont 
cen 


There are three factors which seem to affect 
the variation in cost resulting from consolida- 
non: 
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First, the amount of consolidation which pre- 
vious reorganization, natural barriers, community 
prejudice or other limiting factors will permit. If 
the schools of a county have already been con- 
solidated, it is natural to suppose that further 
consolidation will result in a smaller proportional 
decrease in cost than in counties where no con- 
solidation has been made. 

Second, the density of population also détermines 
the amount of economy to be gained from the 
consolidation of schools. Counties which are 
densely populated have a greater possibility of 
large consolidation than sparsely populated coun- 
ties. 

Third, the number of children per school. This 
is, in a sense, a measure of the consolidation which 
has already been effected in the county. Small 
schools require a larger number of teachers for 
the same number of pupils than do larger schools. 
If the schools are already large in number of 
pupils per school, a smaller decrease in cost is to 
be expected from reorganization than if the 
schools were small in number of pupils. 


It seems quite evident that county school 
authorities all over the United States should 
take steps to reorganize their schools so that 
modern educational programs could be offered 
for the least possible amount of money. The 
county surveys which were used as a basis for 
this study are excellent examples of educational 
programs which have included the entire county 
and which were made with the above purpose 
in mind. 

Some authorities have contended that the 
reorganization of schools, although offering 
better school advantages, would be prohibitive 
in cost. The results of the study mentioned 
above indicate that this is not the case. 


Harry A. LITTLE 
GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHOOL FUNDS 

L. A. WuippLe, when superintendent of the 
schools of Bleckley County, Georgia, deposited 
$3,316.07 with the Cochran Banking Company, 
as he was told to do by a resolution of the Bleck- 
*y County Board of Education designating this 


bank as the official depository. The bank failed, 
and the members of the Bleckley County board 
sued the surety on Mr. Whipple’s bond for the 
loss of funds in the closed bank. The Georgia 
court held the surety liable.’ 


1 American Surety Co. of N. Y. v. N. E. Smith 
et al., 174 S. E. 262 (Ga.), 1934. 
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Apparently, a public officer is liable for 


monies in his custody, no matter how careful 
and prudent he may have been, according to the 
weight of authority.2 A public officer is con- 
sidered an insurer of public funds lawfully in 


his possession, and any loss, whether due to any 


fault of his or not, he is responsible tor, unless 
excused by an act of God or public enemy.* The 
courts fear that large sums of public monies in 
the custody of public officers might be dispensed 
with by fraudulent means which would be im- 
possible to detect, thus placing public money in 
jeopardy.* Legally, a public officer is consid- 
ered a debtor, bound to account for exact sums 
received, on the theory that any other rule would 
violate publie policy.® He is liable at all events, 
regardless of how careful he is in selecting a de- 
pository for public funds. He is not considered 
as a bailee for hire or as a custodian of money 


in his custody. In most jurisdictions, his liabil- 


ity is absolute.® 

In a few jurisdictions, a public officer is re- 
lieved from responsibility where he deposits 
publie funds in designated depositories appor- 
tioned according to the capital and surplus of 
the depository, unless the said officer contributes 
to the loss. If he does not deposit the funds ac- 
cording to the capital and surplus of the de- 
pository, that officer is said to contribute to the 
loss, and is personally liable.” 

In a few jurisdictions, a public officer is not 
liable for any loss of publie funds occasioned by 
the failure of the depository bank, if he used 
ordinary care and diligence. In these jurisdic- 
tions, he is considered as an ordinary bailee, not 
as an insurer or as a debtor.’ This view-point 

246 C. J. (Corpus Juris) 1040 gives citations 
for the rule in the following states: Cal., Colo., 
Il]., Ind., Kan., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N. J., 
N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa., Tex., Wash., Wis.; Amert- 
can Surety Co. v. Ind. Sch. Dist. No. 18, 53 Fed. 
(2d) 178; 81 A. L. R. (American Law Reports) 1. 

8 Smythe v. U. S., 188 U. 8, 156; Note 18, A. L. 
R. 982; 32 A. L. R. 1512; 22 R. C. L. (Ruling Case 
Law) Section 5, page 225 

4 Tillinghast v. Merrill, 151 N. Y. 135, 45 N. E. 
375; 34 L. R. A, (Lawyers Reports Annotated) 
678. 

§22 R. C. L. 
Supra 3. 

6 Supra 2. 

7 Supra 1. 

8U. 8. v. 


) 


136; 38 A. L. R. 1512; 


468, see. 


Thomas, 15 Wallace 337; Supra 4; 


7L. R. A. (N. S.) 1084, note. 
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appears to be more in accordance with the old 
common law rule.® 

The liability of a surety is coextensive with 
that of a public officer for whom they have gone 
bond, whether there was any negligence on his 
part or not or whether reasonable care was used 
or not.?° In the case under discussion, the court 
held that the surety went Mr. Whipple’s bond 
for the care of school funds which the 
gave into his custody, and for which the statute 
makes him responsible. In eighteen states the 
surety has been held responsible.™ It is the 
duty of the county superintendent to select the 
depository, and if he is not satisfied with any 
resolution of the County Board of Education. 
he must pick his own depository, since it is he 
who is responsible for the funds and not any 
member of the county board.'” 

Where a public officer is liable only as a bailee 
for hire, the surety is not required to pay for 
monies taken from the principal by irresistible 
force.‘ Likewise, where the surety bond states 
that the surety is liable only for monies which 
the principal is bound by law to receive, the 
surety is liable to that extent only." 

Because of the strict liability placed on a pub- 
lie officer, many legislatures have relieved him 
from liability where the loss occurs without any 
fault of the officer. In most states, legislation 
of this character has been held constitutional, 
whether the law relieves the principal and 
surety, or whether it requires the reimbursement 
to them of the amounts already paid in by them 
because of the loss.1° The majority rule is up- 
held on the theory that the public can more 
easily bear the burden where the circumstances 
make it unjust for the officer to stand the loss."° 
No one but creditors have a vested interest in 
the funds in the custody of a county officer, and 

® Perley v. Muskegon County, 32 Mich. 132, 22 
R. C. L. 225, See. 5. a 

10 People v. McGrath, 279 Ill. 550, 117 N. E. 74; 
46 C. J. 1069, Sec. 401; Luverne v. Skyberg, 169 
Minn. 234, 211 N. W. 5. 

11 Supra 1, Supra 2. 

12 Supra 1. 7 

13 Newton County v. Green, 104 Ark, 270, 149 
S. W. 73; Bauer v. North Ark. Highway Improve 
ment Dist., 270 S. W. 533 (1925). a 

14 Mount v. State, 90 Ind. 29, 38 A. L. R. 1512; 
41 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 97, note. Spe 

15 Miller v. Henry, 62 Or. 4, 124 P. 197; 46 0. J. 
1040, sec. 315. ; 

16 Bauer v. N. Ark. Highway Imp. Dist. 
12). 


tots} 
statute 


(Supra 
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lature may relieve him from lability on 


nd.?? 
some states that hold any laws 


are 


There 
attempt to relieve a public officer uncon- 


tional, on the theory that the vested rights 
ring the obligation of a contract are de- 


The majority of the jurisdictions, 


718 
ed. 
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however, hold that the vested rights of citizens 
are not destroyed; that there is no interference 
with the rights of the political subdivisions for 
which an officer acts; and that there is no im- 
pairment of the “obligation of contract.”?® 
PAUL JARVIS 
HuMBOLDT HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Paun, MINN. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
Dixon Ry 


Tue installation of Dr. an Fox as 


president of Union College at Schenectady—the 


varied colors of academic hoods matching those 
he autumnal foliage—gave for 
ng praise of the American college which 

as been “cherished more steadily, more widely 
nd more deeply, perhaps, than any other sec- 
outside of the state itself.” 
President Butler and Presi- 
make a 


occasion 


ir institution 

by 

lent Fox, his sometime pupil, together 
‘actate which deserves to have place with Mil- 
n’s brief treatise education. The 

me with whieh this college was endowed gave 
enge to that liberal edueation which makes 


ad idre »Ssses 


on very 


for union in a distracted world, into which the 


Pa 
tion, 


disunion have thrust their way for- 
ind. No part of the civilized world has es- 
‘aped, and from one (Germany), as President 


rees of 


not forgetting its “colossal eontri- 

in the past, “no light and no leader- 
hip ean be looked for for some time to come.” 
The one instrument which humankind has in its 
to displace forever the disintegrating 
f disunion “is that of a liberal educa- 
and his definition of it should be em- 


Butler said, 


blazoned on the walls of every institution of 


earning. If it is lived up to, it will indeed be 
training worthy of a free man.” 
President Fox spoke more particularly of the 


American college as our incomparable contribu- 


tion to the culture of America and his presenta- 


tion of the ease of the small independent col- 
lege supports the confident hope that it will not 


be superseded by the divided college (separated 


into junior and senior colleges) or imitated out 


‘Supra 8, 

is Smith v. Fuller, 185 Ga, 271, 69 S. E. 17 
19] ; McClellend v. State, 138, Ind. 321, 37 N. E. 
1089 ; Bri stol v. Johnson, 34 Mich. 123; Mercer v. 
Floyd, 53 N. Y. S, 483; Com. v. Tilton, 111 Ky. 
341, W. 602. (Most of these cases depend 
on their own state constitutional provisions.) 


63 S. 


of existence by the disintegration of university 
It has 
continuing 


colleges into a family of small colleges. 
prospect of the 
Ameriean type of a liberal education designed 
as it was for the free life which has now be- 
come “the bounty of the multitude.”—The New 
York Times. 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

THE able, quiet, scholarly gentleman who for 
the last twenty-one years has presided over the 
Public Library has been so self-effacing that 
few of the many hundreds of thousands whom 
he has served, either directly or indirectly, since 
he beeame director have ever even heard his 
name. But to those few the that Dr. 
Edwin H. Anderson is retiring as director of 
the New York Publie Library November 1 
comes as a disappointment and brings a 
of personal loss. No longer will they be able 
to turn to him for advice and guidance. No 
longer will they see the familiar figure going to 


as 


immortality 


news 


on 


sense 


and from his office. 
To his friends Dr. 
from active duty marks merely the close of one 
chapter in a long and busy life of usefulness 
to his community and to the country. Dr. An- 
derson may seek a change and a rest. But he 
is not the sort whose career ends with 
formal retirement. Behind a modest exterior 
lies a vigorous and keen mind, ever planning 
and working to improve library facilities in the 
country, ever eager to help the libraries to play 
a more important part in the life of the com- 
munity. For twenty-one years he struggled to 
make the always inadequate municipal appro- 
priations which supplement the Publie Library’s 
own funds stretch as far as possible. He de- 
1938 A, L. R. 1514; Miller v. Henry, 62 Or. 4, 
124 Pac. 197; McSurely v. McGrew, 140 Ia. 163, 


118 N. W. 415; Pearson v. State, 56 Ark. 148, 
19 S. W. 499. 


Anderson’s retirement 


his 
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veloped the system of branch libraries. He de- 
vised new ways of inducing young people to use 
the library facilities. Always he was thinking 
in terms of service—of the library as the tool 
of the citizen. 

His place will be taken by his friend and 
associate, Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, who has done 
so much to help Dr. Anderson since he joined 
the library staff. He will carry on the Ander- 
son policies. To his retirement Dr. Anderson 
carries not only the satisfaction of a job well 
done. but of a job appreciated by those who 
know the heavy burden under which he has 
labored.—The New York Herald-Tribune. 


A TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Sirk Jonn Apams, LL.D., emeritus professor 
of edueation in the Universities of London and 
Los Angeles, died suddenly on September 29, at 
Los Angeles, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Education in the widest sense of the term owes 
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much to Adams. He was full of vitality ang 
good humor, and the didactic appetite whieh 
made him so valuable a force in the educations 
world was tempered by a genial shrewdness. 
sound common sense, and well-digested know!. 
edge. When he gave up the post of principa! 
of the London Day Training College he coul 
look back on it as a place where independence 
of outlook and free intellectual activity, both o: 
the staff and of the students, had been caref!]y 
fostered. His methods of training never sacri 
ficed the individual to the machine. He moulded 
conditions to meet his ideals, while safeguarding 
the most important interests of the students, 
He was, in fact, a great teacher who knew hoy 
to delegate responsibility to each member of his 
staff, and his influence was abiding through th: 
organization and atmosphere which he created, 
and through the books in which he propounded 
his ideas with characteristie vigor.—The Londo) 


Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON RADIO IN 
EDUCATION 

A voice from London opened a conference in 
Chicago last week—‘a demonstration of the 
rapidity of change in the world to-day.” The 
speaker was Dr. Robert A. Millikan, now 
abroad, addressing in his capacity as president 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation the fourth annual assembly of the 
council. 

Audiences of from two hundred to four hun- 
dred invited persons from many sections of the 
country heard the words of Dr. Millikan and 
those of a score of noted speakers appearing at 
five sessions on October 8 and 9, including the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Seeretary of the In- 
terior; President Frederick P. Keppel, of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; President 
Robert M. Hutchins, Professor William F. Og- 
burn, Professor Paul H. Douglas and Professor 
Grace Abbott, of the University of Chicago; 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University 
of Minnesota; President Robert G. Sproul, of 
the University of California; President Walter 
Dill Seott, of Northwestern University; Dr. John 
H. Finley, of the New York Times; Director 
George F. Zook, of the American Council on 


Education; Mr. Bruce Bliven, editor of the 
Republic; Mr. E. H. Harris, of the Americar 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association; Professor 
John Erskine and Professor Lyman Bryson, of 
Columbia University; Dr. Walter Damrosch; 
Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn; Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, of the New York Herald-Tribune ; Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and Professor W. I. Griffith, of Iowa 
State College. 

The general subject of the assembly was an- 
nounced as “The Importance of Radio Broad- 
casting in a Changing Social Order.” There was 
little that was ponderous or dull in the presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

For the spirited debate of the second day the 
sessions of the first day supplied a factual and 
historical basis, with lively touches not lacking. 

Dr. Millikan, in his broadeast from England, 
referred to the importance of the radio as “a 
new and varied social instrument by which the 
ideas of one man ean be projected instantly 
around the world so that millions of people cat 
come into contact with his personality.” 


However, the value of instantaneous transmission 
4 . . rd 
of the radio will not supplant the printed word. 
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is of Plato have influenced the ideals of 
i; enormously and for thousands of years. 
rom the mouth of Plato are just as potent 
is when they were spoken. This is why 
is not as yet played as important a role as 
ted word and, in my judgment, never can 

major role in the more serious side of 


education. 


THE OPENING SESSION 

President Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence 

, presided at the opening session in the 
Drake Hotel. 

In his address on “Radio and Public Policy,” 

President Hutehins spoke “not as a eritie of 

ness but as a member of the educational pro- 

and the consuming publie anxious to 

ike a radio more effective in education and 

re satisfactory to the public.” He hazarded 

cuess that unless broadeasting can be made 

re successful in these respects, “it will find 

n immediate danger of more drastic regu- 

of taxation, of competition with pub- 

owned stations and even of government 

ownership.” After setting forth specific short- 

nings, such as “the delusion that a mass audi- 


ence is the only audience,” President Hutchins 


{ 


neluded : 

If the industry will recognize unequivocally its 

ponsibility to education, if educators will work 
. national plan that meets the needs of our 

ple, I believe that the industry will prosper 
that education will be able to use at last 

» new tool that technology has given it, and 

t together we may take a significant step to- 
the civilization of the United States. 


Sketching “The Changing Social Scene in 
1954,” Professor Ogburn declared that “recov- 
ery, with occasional retardations, is going for- 
ward in all exeept the durable goods industries.” 
He referred to the extensive use of radio by the 
administration at Washington as a factor in the 
present attitude of voters. He stressed the need 
“to save as much liberty as possible, not only for 
business but for everybody, while at the same 
ime getting the advantage that comes from ef- 
lective organization.” 

Dr. Keppel, in the closing paper of the first ses- 
sion, pointed out the breach between the man in 
the street and the expert in the natural sciences. 
The similar gap in the social seiences is even 
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more dangerous. It is “not only the question of 
old knowledge and new knowledge, it is also the 
question of old ignorance and new ignorance, 
the new ignorance being achieved by the process 
of forgetting old knowledge, tried and proved in 
man’s experience. And, alas, in troubled times 
like these, men are particularly prone to acquir- 
ing stocks of new ignorance in this way.” 

The process of closing up the gap between 
knowledge and ignorance—the age-old problem 
of education—has a new scientific addition in 
radio. Said Dr. Keppel: 


It really wasn’t quite fair of science to crowd 
us in this way, but the radio is here, whether we 
like it or not. And again, whether we like it or 
not, the man in the street, the man on the other 
side of the gap we have been talking about, will 
listen to the radio when he won’t go to church 
or to a lecture, or when he declines to pick up the 
book we think it would be good for him to read. 
Of course he’!] turn the dial if we don’t hold his 
interest, and perhaps he’ll make the shift despite 
our best endeavor, but have we any right to assume 
this? Don’t let us forget the steady rise in the 
quality of the music demanded by the radio audi- 
ence, and furnished because demanded. Already 
the people in a hurry, the people with an axe to 
grind, the pressure groups and the propagandists 
have found the radio very well adapted to their 
needs. Shall we leave the field to them? 


CULTURAL AND EpUCATIONAL ELEMENTS 


President Coffman presided at the afternoon 
session of October 8, at which the speakers were 
President Sproul, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
chairman of the council’s engineering committee, 
and Miss Abbott. 

“The real problem that America faces,” said 
President Sproul, “is to keep alive the intellee- 
tual and spiritual sparks after our people have 
finished their formal schooling. To date we have 
not even approached a solution of this prob- 
lem. Radio provides a way.” 


In this era of change, with its steadily increas- 
ing proportion of leisure time, it is imperative 
that radio broadeasting shall be an instrument of 
culture and not an agency of confusion. The 
future of America depends upon our ability to 
disprove by means of education Lord Macaulay’s 
dictum that democracy is government by count of 
the polls of the ignorant. Of this process, if it 
takes place, radio must be an integral part. 
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Dr. Goldsmith, consulting engineer, outlined 
possibilities of the future in the development of 
new tools in educational broadcasting, such as 
television, facsimile broadeasting and electrical 
transcriptions. To succeed in full measure in 
utilizing the new technical audio-visual agencies 
will, he said, require close cooperation between 
educators, engineers and technical experts. Dr. 
Goldsmith urged that the council develop a plan 
for such cooperation. 

“The Radio and the American Home” was the 
topic treated by Professor Abbott, of the Public 
Welfare Administration, University of Chicago. 


A Pusiic MEETING 

The third session of the assembly, held on the 
evening of October 8 in the Hall of Science, 
Century of Progress grounds, was open to the 
There was a large attendance. Presi- 
Dawes, of the Century of Prog- 
A paper, “The Spoken 
Word,” was read by Dr. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times. 


The chief address by Secretary Ickes was 


publie. 
den Rufus C. 


ress, was chairman. 


broadcasted nationally. His presentation of 
“The Importance of Broadeasting in the Field 
of Publie Affairs” began with a historical sketch 
of the means of reaching the electorate in earlier 


eras. 


The development of the radio is having a pro- 
found effect upon the education and the mobiliza- 
tion of public opinion. As a means of supple- 
menting, in fuller fashion, the news brought to 
us by the printed page, it seems destined to have 
an increasingly important place in our lives. By 
means of the radio the man who wishes to do so 
can get in full the speeches of those in public life. 
He has the opportunity of hearing speeches actu- 
ally delivered. He can judge of the sincerity of 
the speaker and he can weigh his arguments as 
his theme unfolds. Not only he and his neighbors, 
but his fellow citizens in the furthermost corner 
of the country, can hear the same speech at the 
Nor do they have to confine their at- 
tention to a discussion of one side of a public 
question, They can hear both sides of it and thus 
be in a favored position to weigh the merits of the 


points at issue. 


same time. 


A REPORT AND A DEBATE 


At the morning session of October 9, Mr. 
Levering Tyson read his annual report as di- 
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rector and secretary of the council. Of genera) 
interest was his reference to the hearings ie 
in progress before the new Broadeasting Diy;. 
sion of the Communications Commission. These 
hearings will either be a mere gesture or a step 
toward general improvement of American broad. 
vasting, said Mr. Tyson. “Particularly interest 
ing will be the attitude of the broadeasting jp. 
If it defends the status qui 
against all comers, present conditions may per- 


dustry itself.” 


sist indefinitely and “broadcasting will be rele. 
gated to the minor role of a mere entertainment 
enterprise.” The industry, “if it has the sense 
of its peculiar responsibility and opportunity,” 
may take the lead in proposing changes. 

Mr. Tyson, querying as to the attitude of the 
educators at the commission hearings, declared 
that “their shortcomings have been as conspicu- 
ous as those of the industry, although naturally 
of a different type.” There has been on their 
part an absence on constructive suggestions 
“The net result of a large part of so-called edu- 
cational programs is parody.” 


One of the chief handicaps faced, both by tl 
industry and by the educational world, in consider- 
ing educational broadcasting is failure to realize 
that, broadly speaking, all broadcasting is edu 
cational. The industry and the advertiser have 
not yet sensed that program practises, whether 
good or bad, influence for good or ill the cultural 
development of the nation as a whole. The edu 
eator has realized this. For his part, however, he 
has been unwilling generally to recognize that 
classroom and lecture hall techniques applied t 
the radio are the least effective of all broadcasts. 
The broadcaster has found this out. When both 
realize their shortcomings and _ opportunities, 
American broadcasting will be more popular, and 
will be subjected to less criticism. 





Mr. Bliven, in a lively presentation, supported 
government ownership of radio in a debate with 
Mr. Harris. He referred to a magazine article 
he wrote fifteen years ago about the social pos- 
sibilities of radio. 


So far as America is concerned, these promises 
have not been fulfilled. I do not want to 
individuals, but we have permitted a system ' 
grow up under which radio is almost useless to-day 
What it does in the realm of serious musi 
disgrace. What it does in the field of educat! 
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What it does in the field of news is, 


»roadly speaking, nothing, our friends, the news- 
1 :blishers, having effectively stopped all 
rk, 

, sure, an opponent of my views can bring 
rd a few good programs, most of them last- 
he conventional fifteen minutes. The answer 

that is that it is not the slightest use to have 
| minority of programs when the majority 

sist of unendurable drivel. It is like saying of 
ful woman that she appeared in a white 
ress only part of which was dirty. 


In advocating government ownership, Mr. 
Bliven declared that censorship of radio by gov- 
ruments of Europe does not constitute a valid 
reument against his proposal for the United 
States. “In countries with a democratic tradi- 

n, such as England, government-owned radio 
; under no more censorship than is the press, 
nd the press is no more censored than is the 
American newspaper.” Mr. Bliven charged that 
there is censorship of radio in this country now; 
that programs favor the public-utility “point of 
view and conservatism in general.” In closing, 
Mr, Bliven made a compromise suggestion of 
having one nationally owned and operated net- 
work. “Let the government summon such a man 
as President Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, or President Conant, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to be its head. . . . Then let the listeners of 
America choose between government programs 
and private ones. I should be happy to abide 


} 


by the results of such an experiment.” 

The negative side of the debate was taken by 
Mr. Harris, who is chairman of the radio com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Mr. Harris gave a detailed analy- 
sis of the Communications Act of 1934, by which 
the Federal Government “may commandeer or 
seize all radio broadeasting equipment and turn 
it over to any department of the government.” 
That may “seem to be fantastie in the light of 
what we still hold to be American liberal ideals; 
nevertheless, that is a possibility.” 


Back of all discussions on the subject of the 
idvantages and disadvantages of various systems 
f broadcasting lies one of two fundamental 


nhi 


hilosophies. Either we believe in the American 





idea) . sos : eens . . 
ideals of individualism, initiative, trial by error 
and real democracy, or else we believe in bureau- 


cratic control and social planning under dictator- 
hip. Our belief in one or the other of these sys- 
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tems of broadcasting is nearly always determined 
by our philosophy of government. 


Saying frankly that he believed in “the Amer- 
ican ideals” as defined, Mr. Harris opposed gov- 
ernment ownership. He cited examples of Brit- 
ish censorship. Mr. Stimson, during the 1930 
naval conference in London, was required to 
submit his speech in advance before he could 
be heard over the English air. The English gov- 
ernmental broadcasting system refused to bread- 
‘ast the international debate between Harvard 
and Oxford undergraduates on the subject, “Re- 
solved, That the War Debts Should Be Can- 
celled.” Mr. Harris cited also censorship regu- 
lations in ten European countries as instances 
of what governmental ownership has produced. 

“The reasons we have poor programs is that 
we listen and then keep our objections to our- 
’ Mr. Harris maintained that “the rem- 
edy now lies with us as individual citizens if we 
care to exereise our prerogatives. The respon- 
sibility for securing better programs can not be 
delegated to the Federal Government without 
surrendering some of our liberties.” 

Among those who joined in the discussion 
after the formal debate were Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, editor of the Sunday magazine 
section of the New York Herald-Tribune; Mr. 
Robert B. Brown, representing the Lawyers’ 
Legislative League; Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Harris K. Randall, and others. 

The chairman at this session was Dr. George 
F. Zook, director of the American Council on 
Education. 


selves.’ 


A PANEL ON BROADCASTING 


What should be done to improve broadcasting 
in the United States was the subject of a panel 
discussion at the afternoon session of October 9. 
Professor Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was chairman. The mem- 
bers of the panel were Professor Paul H. Doug- 
las, Dr. Zook, Mrs. Meloney, Mr. H. V. Kalten- 
born, Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, director of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
Professor W. I. Griffith, Dr. Carl H. Milam, 
Mother Antonio, of the College of St. Catherine, 
Minneapolis, and Professor W. W. Charters, of 
Ohio State University. 

The discussion brought out the points that im- 
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provements will eome by (1) providing special 
facilities for good edueational programs; (2) 
by fighting to keep on the commercial programs 
all the best that is there now, and (3) by teach- 
ing children diserimination so that the coming 
generation of listeners will demand and appre- 


ciate the best offerings. 


MusIc ON THE RapIo 


Two musicians were the speakers after the 
dinner which closed the assembly on the evening 
They were Dr. Walter Damrosch 
Walter Dill 


of October 9. 
and Dr. John 
Scott introduced them. 

Dr. Damroseh recounted his experiences “as a 


Erskine. President 


pioneer for music over the radio during the last 
nine years.” He paid his respects to jazz and to 
erooners. He waxed humorous about the adver- 
tisers who engage a great artist and then de- 
mand a lowering of the artist’s standard “on the 
plea that the public do not want the particular 
kind of that artist 
famous.” 

We nevertheless have to-day, said Dr. Dam- 
demonstration not 


musie which has made 


rosch, “quite a formidable 
only of the higher forms of musie ineluding 
symphony concerts by all the great orchestras of 
the country, but also broadeasts from the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the Chicago Opera, 
choral performances and chamber music, beside 
the charming lighter operas of Strauss and Sul- 
livan. 


Now as regards the future of education in radio. 
My own experiences have taught me that he who 
seeks to interest our young hearers by such means 
must himself first learn that the radio is such a 
different means of approach that he must first 
learn the technique of proper broadcasting. His 
They must be ear- 


pupils can not be eye-minded. 
all he must 


minded. That means that first of 
couch his lecture, his information, his inspiration, 
in short simple phrases. He himself must learn 
diction so that he can be easily understood... . 

At the same time I do not believe that educa- 
tion over the radio can ever take the place success- 
fully of the teacher in the classroom. The two can 
work wonderfully hand in hand. In music the 
radio can bring orchestral concerts to the young 
people and can teach them the tone qualities of the 
different instruments. They can hear demonstra- 
tions of how the great masters of music have used 
instruments. They can be 


combined these 


and 
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taught the whole history of musical forms fro» ;:, 


emanations to the most complicates 





simplest 
structures of the present day, and these youn, 





people can have instilled in them such a loye and 
enthusiasm for music as to make the task of +) 
local teacher comparatively easy. I need but poin 
to the tens of thousands of high-school orchestras 
that have been formed all over the country, to , 
great extent as a result of our Friday morning 
concerts. But it is the local teachers who mys: 
teach the notations in music and how to sing , 
rectly and with an unforced, pure quality of tone 
It is the local teachers who must give the students 
a knowledge of playing on the musical instruments 
of proper practising to develop their technique and 
eventually to combine the students of these instry 
ments into orchestras and bands. No 
struction can act as a substitute for this important 
part of the child’s education. 












radio 1 








“Cheap entertainment soon wears thin,” said 
Dr. Erskine. “To survive indefinitely broad- 
casting must give us programs not only interest- 
ing but of permanent merit.” After a discussion 
of advertising and other aspects of radio presen 
tation, Dr. Erskine declared that “if we offer a 
radio program we must first of all be entertain- 
ing, in the sense that we must hold the audience. 
Why education should not always be entertain 
ing, I never could understand.” 

Several constructive proposals were made, in 
addition to the prediction that in the 
“musie will take up even more time on the air 
than at present. 

Poets and story-tellers must, said the speaker, 
“recapture the technique of those who wrote for 
the ear and not for the eye.” So doing they 
may benefit not only radio presentation but “all 
printed literature.” 

Dr. Erskine suggested annual reports to go on 
the air toward the end of each year. 














ty 
uture 













President Roosevelt has won our gratitude by 
his occasional reports of progress. These reports, 
of course, refer only to the problems of national 
government. It would be profitable to have annual 
reports of progress in science, in exploration, 1! 
invention, in each of the arts. We should be glad 
to know what the year had contributed to Amer 
ean architecture or sculpture or painting oF the 
theater or dancing or music or literature. This 
kind of progress is a true and permanent addi 
tion to the national wealth, and it is precisely tht 
kind about which it is hardest to get information 
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hole country were told of it, our loyalty learned but interesting; that the radio should not 
increased and our ambition stimulated. try to rival the schools in work which the schools 


ee , can do better; and that there is a large mass of 
yr. Erskine’s closing words were these: 





information to which as yet we do not have general 
tried to suggest that education on the access and which the radio is well fitted to impart. 
ist, for various reasons, be quite different 
jucation off it; that the moment the edu- 
ks on the radio, he must be not only 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TRENDS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF tional Research Bulletin—Volume 1 to date; 
STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES Journal of Applied Psychology—Volume 4 to 
the compilation of an annotated bibliogra- date; Journal of Educational Psychology—Vol- 
hy of statistieal articles which have appeared ume 1 to date; Journal of Educational Research 
the last twenty years, certain trends were  —Volume 1 to date; Journal of Experimental 
ted which are of interest. In the making of Psychology—Volume 1 to date; Review of Edu- 
; bibliography, it was necessary to analyze cational Research—Volume 1 to date. 
ticles dealing with techniques and devices in The words “to date” cover issues to and in- 
itional statisties which have been published cluding June, 1934. Of course it is not claimed 
number of the leading educational and _ that this study covered all articles published 
vchologieal periodicals. The assumption is which deal with educational statisties, but it is 
ide that at the time of publication the mate- believed that the major portion of such articles 
i| presented was unknown to the educational has been covered; certainly enough material is 
vorld in general. included to give a definite indication of any 


In this analysis, only such articles were con- existing trends. 


| as seemed to represent improvements in The classification used divided all articles 
sisting techniques. This distinction was some- into six general headings, as indicated below. 
times hard to make, but in general, the type of In cases where an article deals with several 
rticle included deals with the development of topics, the attempt was made to classify it under 
w formulas and techniques; the refinement the topic of major importance treated in the 
{ existing techniques; application of statistical article. This classification into broad general 
evices to new situations; experimental verifica- 


n of the aceuraey of formulas; and construc- TABLE 1 








tive criticism of techniques now in use or sug- NuMBER or ITEMs IN EACH CLASSIFICATION 
vested. On the other hand, the following types —— 

{ articles were definitely eliminated: formulas Correlation sae ” 
nd methods developed for the sole purpose of Be SRR Se: Sines 


Lote hs]: . as : B. The Pearson product moment for- 
laptability for machine computation; tables, eet 


graphs, charts or printed forms which involve C. Test reliability, particularly the use 
new principles, but are merely to facilitate of the Spearman-Brown formula 
mputation; diseussion of statistical concepts D. Partial and multiple correlation 
such as the AQ or IQ; formulas for corrections 2. Errors in measurement 
lue to chance or guessing in new-type tests. A. Significance of differences 
This principle of inelusion or exclusion was B. Errors in estimated measures 
‘omewhat arbitrary, but was adopted with the C. Miscellaneous 
itent of restricting the study to what might Measures of central tendency and varia- 


be termed improvements in pure statistical tech- ‘ lity “ar 

nique. In ease of doubt, the article was in- omparable scores and equivalent groups ‘ 

eluded. r: : Sealing and construction of tests .., 13 
uded, rather than exeluded. 


cas 7 ‘ . Miscellaneous 13 
The periodicals used in the study, with the Total 


volumes considered, were as follows: Educa- 





y 
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categories 1s by no means pertect, but again it 


serves to indicate trends. The number of items 


in each classification is indicated in Table 1. 


Reference to the table will show that over 40 


per cent. al with the subject of 
correlation, over 30 per cent. with errors of 


It would be foolish to deny the 


measurement 
import: ‘ of these subjects, but one 
more 


might well qu whether either 1s ol 


remaining classifications in 


importance thi 
I 
the table. For example, in any study of a 


standardized re lability Is olf course desir- 


able, but question whether at least 


an equal amount of attention paid to the ques- 
tion of determining test validity might not be 


worth while. Likewise the question of dis- 


might merit some time spent 


erimination 


upon it. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of the articles 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES IN EACH CLASSIFICATION, BY 
PERIODS OF TIME 


1928- 
1934 


1922— 


1927 


Before 
1922 
1. Correlation 43 
A. Correlation in gen 
eral 
B. The Pearson prod- 
uct moment for 
mula 
Test reliability, par- 
ticularly the use 
of the Spearman- 
Brown formula 
and mul- 
tiple correlation 
2. Errors in measurement 
A, Significance of dif- 
ferences 
B. Errors in estimated 
measures 
C. Miscellaneous 
Measures of central ten- 
dency and variability 
. Comparable scores and 
equivalent groups 
Sealing and _ construc- 
tion of tests 
Miscellaneous 
Totals 
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under the various classifications, when grouped 
into three periods of time. 

Although the numbers are small, considera. 
tion of Table 2 seems to indicate certain trends, 
for example, the growing attention being paid 
to partial and multiple correlation. The jp. 
creasing number of articles relating to signifi- 
cance of differences perhaps indicates a realiza- 
tion of the need for care in drawing conclusions 
from experimental data. Likewise the marked 
increase in the number of articles dealing with 
miscellaneous errors of measurement may be 
indicative of a growing need felt for accuracy 
of measurement. On the other:hand, the de 
crease in the proportion of articles devoted to 
the Pearson product moment formula is inter- 
esting. A possible explanation is that this 
technique has been so widely used that the pro- 
cedure is fairly well stabilized. 

In making up the bibliography, it was par- 
ticularly evident that the large majority of 
articles was contributed by prominent workers 
in the field of education. There seemed to be 
little evidence of any attempt to encourage 
these along the line of improvement of existing 
statistical techniques. Several of the articles 
encountered raised questions which the author 
frankly admits are unsolved, yet there appears 
to be no effort by other workers to find a solu- 
tion. 

Perhaps there has been too much emphasis on 
content, to the exclusion of refinement of tools 
of research. Since in many eases the soundness 
of research depends upon the accuracy and ap- 
plicability of the statistical techniques and 
devices used, the improvement of such tools of 
research would seem to offer a fruitful field for 
research workers in education. 

Crecit B. Reap 
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